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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE BLOW I8 STRUCK. 


T was not far from 

I two o’clock when 

the Yankee boats 

started away from 

the yacht, and it 

was yet very dark, 

so dark that coun- 

tenances could not 

be distinguished 

from one side of 

the boat to the 

other. Mr, Elliott 

had command of 

the pinnace, and 

Hoyt had com- 

mand of the first cutter, while Caleb Wales was 

in the second cutter with the captain. Mr. Mor- 

ris had been left in change of the yacht. It had 

Deen difficult to find ten who were willing to re- 

main inactive behind, and it was only by getting 

them to understand the imperiousness of the 

necessity, that those ten could be found at all. 

But this was fur from displeasing to Edward. 

He liked it, for it gave him new proof of the 

value of the men who served under him, and it 

gave him to know upon what he might depend 

when the case of emergency came. Ia short our 

youthfal hero had everything connected with his 

official station calewlated to cheer him on, and 
he felt strong and confident. 

Caleb Wales steered the boat out of the little 
bay, and he was guided by the phosphorescent 
surf which he could just distinguish as it broke 
about the rocks, ‘The other two boats kept close 
upon cither quarter of the second cutter, and in 
this way they at length passed the high promon- 
tory, and im a few minutes more they had reach- 
ed. point which commanded a view both up 
and down the sound. 

“Now what do you mean to do!” asked Ca- 
eb, ax he peered round into the darkness. 

“We must hunt up the sloop’s light,” replied 
the captain, as he, too, gazed around. “Of 
course she will have a light hoisted.” 

“T should suppose she would,” resumed Ca- 
Ieb. “OF course sho wouldn’t have five of her 

» boats off an’ no light h’isted. 

“ Hallo,” cried Elliott, from the pinnace. 

“Well,” returned Edward, looking around, 
and being jast able to distinguish the dusky out- 
lines of the men in the boat near him. 

“Don’t you think it likely that the sloop is off 
here to the westward ?” said Elliott. “It’s so 
thick and hazy that I don’timagine we can make 
out her light more’a a mile off at the farthest.” 

“J guess we'll pull that way, at any rate,” 
responded Edward. “Lay to your oars, my 
men, but don’t pull too hard, for you'll want 
your wind when we find the sloop. ‘Thero— 
steady, #0, Caleb.” 

‘The wind, which still set off from the shore, 
was not verf fresh, and the sea, so near under 
the lee of the land, was comparatively smooth, 
so the rowing of the boats was an easy matter, 
and more especially, as Edward gave orders 
thatthe oarsmen should be relieved every ten 
minutes. He did this that his men might be 
all fresh and strong when needed for more im- 
portant work. 

In ten minutes from the time that the boats 
had beon kept away to the westward, Edward’s 
quick eye detected. the faint glimmering of 9 
light ahead, and he pointed it out to those be- 
hind him. 

“Jr's the sloop !” uttered Caleb, whose nerves 
were already beginning to work with impatience. 
“Ah, an’ there’s another light lower down. 
Don't you see it? She aint more’n half a mile 
off.” 

Edward saw the second light to which his 
gunner had alluded, and he supposed it must be 
‘at tho peak, while the first one was at the 
masthead. At all events, there existed little 
doubt in the minds of the men that they had 
found the enemy; bt if any such doubts did 
exist they were soon dispelled, for ere many 
‘minutes tho light of the deck lanterns could be 
scen shining out through the ports ; and it was 





evident that the ship could not be more than a 
quarter of a mile off, Edward gave ordets for 
the boats to stop. 

“Now, my men,” said he, as the other two 
boats drew up alongside of his own, “we are 
upon the enemy, and we must be careful, If 
we are judicions, I feel sure that we shall own 
that ship in less than an hour. ‘The Englishman 
will of course suppose that some of his own 
boats are returning; at least, that will be his 
first impression, and we must keep up the de- 
ception as long as possible. ‘I think I can imi- 
tate the voice of the officer who led the enemy 
against us, for I marked well his tones when he 
sounded the onset. ‘The sloop must be stand- 
ing now with her larboard side towards us, 
though I think her head quarters this way. You, 
Elliott, will make for the main chains—you, 
Hoyt, for the fore chains; while I take to the 
mizzen.’ Now be careful, every man, and make 
no mis-movement Pistols first, mind, and cut 
lasses afterwards, if there is resistance. Give 
way, now!” \ 

In five minutés more the boats had come near 
enongh for our hero to sce that the ship had her 
starboard tacks aboard, and that the maintop- 
sail was to the mast. ‘That was as he had 
thought. 

“Boats ahoy!” came from the deck of the 
ship; and ear men could see the lanterns mov- 
ing to and fro. 

“Ay, ay,” returned Edward, assuming as near- 
ly as possible the voice of the defunct lieutenant, 
and Caleb whispered to him that he succeeded 
to a charm. 

“ Who's that?” came from the ship. 

“Atwilston!” returned Edward, for that was 
the name of the officer as he had learned it from 
his prisoner. 

“ Where's the rest of you?” 

“Left them in charge of the yacht.” 

“ ‘Then you've captured her?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“My Jeminy, he don’t suspect!” uttered 
Caleb, ashe gave the tiller a heave to starboard 
0 as to allow the pinnace to shoot by him. 

“ Lay to, now, and grapple the chains as quick- 
ly as possible!” ordered Edward, in quick, low 
tones. “Be sure and catch a secure turn with 
your painters, for we mustn’t lose our boats — 
Now!” 

‘Thero was an exclamation of astonishment on 
board the ship as the three boats separated, and 
this exclamation brought the ship’s men to the 
ports where they came to see what was going 
on. A number of lanterns were put over the 
side, but they did not give light sufficient to 
distinguish the countenances of the boatmen, 
though they did throw light enough to reveal a 
little of the mystery, for the English commander 
no sooner canght a glance at the pinnace, which 
was already under the main chains, than he 
yelled out at the top of his voice : 

“To quarters! ‘To quarters! Arm! arm! 
‘The cursed Yankee rebels are upon as! By 
Saint George, those are none of our boats. 
Pikes ! pikes! Seize the pikes, and don’t let a 


+man of them board us."” 


Nearly all tho men who had been aft on 
board the ship were now un deck, and they at 
once sprang for the pikes, but they were wild 
and uncertain in their movements, and ere they 
could fully comprehend the nature of the dan- 
ger that threatened them, the Americans had 
begun to pour in over the nettings. ‘There was 
some desperate resistance, but the half-blinded 
pikesmen were shot down with unerring aim, 
and by the time our heroes had fairly gained the 
deck, the opposition had mostly ceased. Pikes 
were not the things for a hand-to-hand conflict, 
and the surprised Englishmen had little or no 
chanee to get their other weapons. 

‘A brave man can be brought to that position 
where he must surrender without striking a 
blow, and the ship’s crew, though brave men of 
course, were forced to surrender now. The 
muzzles of an enemy's pistols were at their heads, 
‘and they were literally without arms. Some 
few of them managed to secure their cutlasses, 
‘but they were soon disarmed. ‘They were driven 
in a confused body to the starboard side of the 





quarter-deck, and ere long they cried for quar 


ters. 
‘Thus was the prize gained with the loss of 


but little blood, Ten of the enemy only had | 
been slain, and they had been shot while at- | 


tempting to repel the boarders, while the Amer- 
icans had lost nota man, and only three or four 
of them had been wounded by the pikes. Ed 
ward at once sought the commander of the shi 

“Lwill take your sword,” he said, with a po- 
lite bow. 

‘T should like to understand what this means,” 
faltered the Englishman, as he hesitatingly gave 


replied our hero, “it simply 
means that -you had undertaken a task which 
you could not carry out, You attempted to 
capture my yacht, but instead thereof you have 
got captured yourself,” 

“And my men who went in the boats—” utter- 
ed the commander; “what has become of 
them 

“ Thirteen of them, sir, are prisoners on board 
my vessel.” 

“And the rest?” 

“Are dead !” 

“Just Heaven!” ejaculated the horror-struck 
man, recoiling from his captor. “Over a hun- 
red of my brave men.gone !” 

“Itis but the fortune of war, sir,” said Ed- 
ward. “You know very well for what purpose 
your ship is hovering about our coast. You 
‘came to élay and help enslave my countrymen, 
and now you must mot be astounded that the 
fierce god you have wooed has turned against 
you, Iam sorry, sir, that in my own defence it 
became necessary to destroy so much of life, but 
it cannot now be helped. Yon know best wheth- 
er your men have died in a just canse. But 
enough of this at present. You shall be well 
cared for, sir.”” 

With these words Bdward turned away to at- 
tend to the securing of the prisoners, but he 
fonnd that Elliott and Wales had already ob- 
tained the ship’s irons, and that they were busy 
in placing the prisoners in them. After this was 
accomplished the deck was cleared up, and by 
that time the first gray streaks of dawn were 
visible in the east, and when the sun arose the 
wind lulled for a while, and then came ont from 
the northward and eastward. ‘This was most 
favorable for Edward, and. he at once took ad- 
vantage of it by filling away for the bay. 

It was a strange sight to seo that English 
sloop-of-war sailing into Morgan’s Bay with the 
Yankee flag flying at her peak, and the meteor 
flag of Britain resting below it, It was 
that made old David dance with joy 
and which called forth a deafening shout from 
an hundred patriots who had congregated upon 
the shore to see it. 

Edward at once sent all his prisoners off to 
White Plains, and at the same time sent word 
to Washington that he had another prize at his 
service. The general came down with large 
body of men, and measures were at once taken 
for moving all the ship's stores to the shore, 
and from thence to the American camp. It 
was a most fortunate thing for the patriot army, 
for the quantity of powder and other ammuni 
tion on board the ship was large, and Washing- 
ton could only press the young hero warmly by 
the hand and promise him that his country should 


bless him. 
At was near midnight when the last article of 


available use was landed, and then Edward held 
a consultation with the general as to what should 
be done with the ship. It was not deemed safe 
to attempt to run her out of the sound, nor was 
it thought advisable to let her remain in the bay, 
40 it was resolved that she should be destroyed. 
Her sails were accordingly all stripped off and 
stowed away in Morgan's dwelling, and on the 
next morning she was towed out from the bay 
into deep wator, and there scuttled. The dis- 
mantled ship looked forlorn enough when she 
was thus left alone, but she soon managed to 
hide her shame. Slowly the water gathered up 
about her waist, and the waves began to leap 
defiantly through the open ports. She bowed 
to the relentless clement—then struggled a mo- 
ment, as thongh clinging to the last straw of 
hope—and with that straggle all was over! She 
sank from the sight of her captors with a deep 
groan from her wrenching timbers, and when 
the rolling waves closed over her last resting- 
place there was no trace left to tell where was 
her grave, 

“Pat's one ship the less for England, and 
one step more for liberty,” said Caleb. He spoke 
in a serious tone, for the sight had moved him 
deeply. 

“Yes,” returned Edward, with a look of more 
than usual seriousness, “so it is, Caleb.” And 
then he added, while a moisture grew bright in 
his eye, But I do not find pleasure in such 
scenes as these. I fuel a holy pride in knowing 
that Ihave but done my daty to our suffering 
country, but I should be happier if such scenes 
‘were not the necessary result.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
‘THE EXECUTIONERS. 


Ir was carly one morning, about a week sub- 
sequent to the capture of the sloop-of-war, that 
Lognn arose from his seat at David Morgan's 
breakfast table and went to. the little window 
that looked out upon the wood. He had been 
very thoughtful all the morning, and it was 
evident that some deep purpose was moving 
within his mind, For some days back he had 
been more moody than usual, and many a ques- 
tion had he been asked to which he had returned 
no answer. 

“Are you going to leave me?” asked David, 
as he noticed that his guesthad taken his eap, 

“ For a while,” retamed Logan, He stopped 
upon the floor, and then headded : 
to Barry Garland’s. If young Edgerly comes 
here, tell him that I must see him before he 
leaves the bay again. ‘Tell him I will meet 
here to-morrow evening.” 

“ Of course I will, Logan. And I hope you'll 
haye some cheering news for him. My soul, it 
is too bad to see such a noble young fellow suf- 
fer so much.” 

“And do you think he snffers- mach, then ?” 
said Logan, with a shade of interest upon his 
countenance, 

“Suffers mach ?” repeated David, as though 
he would take tims to search for some mode of 
expression strong enough to convey the full 
foree of his ideas. “Let me tell you that mor- 
tal man can’t suffer more. Why, only last night 
he was here, and without thinking, I spoke of 
Kate Garland. My soul! Why, the great big 
tears started down his cheeks, and he groaned 
as though his heart was broken, It's too bad. 
Iswow, that baronet ought to be kicked out 0” 

I tell ye, he’s no business with our 


“Lam going 


answered Logan. 
“But, yet, as far as right is concerned, I don’t 
know but that he has as much of thatas any one. 
But never mind that now. If Edgerly comes in 
again, you may tell him what I have said.”” 

Asthe Warlock thus spoke he turned and left 
the house. He stopped a moment to look upon 
the beantiful yacht that lay anchored in the bay, 
and then he moved slowly on towards the path 
that led up the river's bank. He muttered half. 
formed sentences to himself as he walked slong, 
and sometimes he fairly stopped with the weight 
of thought that was upon him. In this way had 
he moved on until he reached the open space by 
the first foot-ridge, where he had met Captain 
Edgerly a week previous, and here he stopped 
and sat down upon alog. He was somewhat 
weary, bat if a close observer had been asked 
why he thus stopped, he would have judged that 
it was more for the purpose of arranging some 
plan of action, than for mere physical rest. He 
had sat there some minutes, with, his brow re- 
clining upon the head of his stout staff, when he 
heard the sound of a step behind him, and be- 
fore he could rise there was a heavy hand laid 
upon his shoulder. 

“Now, my good Master Logan, you're my 
property,” hissed a well-known voice. 

‘The old man turned ond saw Mark Mallon, 
and he knew that the stout tory had some deadly 
purpose. 

“Now, old man,” resumed Mallon, “you've 
got to render an account of yourself. I know 
rye, you gray headed rebel.” 

“Let me go, Mark Mallon,” uttered Logan, 

ing to shake off the grasp that was laid upon 

“Let me go, or the worst shall be your 
own, Beware how you act.” 

“Come, none o’ that,” growled Mark. “You 
can’t frighten me now as you did the Inst time 
Isaw ye, for I’ve got the upper hands now. I 
s'pose ye don’t know what I want of you, do 

” 

2 vs mathe bok So aos” rao Logan, with 
a slight show of uneasiness, for, to tell the truth, 
he was afraid that this adventure was not going 
to turn out very favorably for his projects. 

Bat T'll just tell ye, old man,” resumed 
Mallon, with @ tighter grip upon the Warlock's 
arm, “Z know who betrayed our company of 
loyalists into the hands'of the rebels. know 
who sent the hounds after us."” 

“Ay—it was me!” cried Logan, as he leaped 
with all his might from the grasp of the tory, and 
drew a pistol from his belt. 

But he was not this time quick enough for his 
antagonist, for before he could cock his weapon, 
Mallon leaped Tike a tiger upon him and bore 
him to the ground. As the tory held the old 
man thus, he placed the fingers of his right hand 
to his lips and blew a sharp, shrill whistle, and 
ere long afterwards three men appeared upon 
the scene. 

“Here, Lallard,” cried Mark, to the foremost 
of the new-comers; “by the holy pocket, I’ve 
got the rascal safe. Here he is, neck and all, 
‘Just give ws a lift here.” 





about midway of the room and looked down | 


In a moment the old man’s pistol was taken 
from him, and he was raised to his feet. He 
saw that he had now four stout men to deal with, 
and he knew them, too, for tories—the same who 
had escaped from the American soldiers. His 
heart sank within him, for he knew that all hopes 
of escape were now cut off. 

“What do you mean to do with me?” he 
asked. 

“Do with you? Hang ye!” was the growl of 
Mallon. “By the holy pocket, old man, your 
neck aint worth the salt ’twould take to put it in 
pickle. Come, boys, out with your Inshin’s, an’ 
we'll have “im fast, 

Logan was not the man to waste his strength 
and breath in useless struggles and implorings, 
for hesaw at a glance that any sach course would 

s0 he wisely resolved to 

jp his eyes open for the first op- 

of escape that might offer itself, But, 

case was one without much hope, 

v the character of his captors, and he 

se of enmity they had against 

him. He allowed his hands to be tied behind 

him, and then he was led to the eastward, Mark 

Mallon walking by his side, while the others 

kept behind. In this way the party moved on 

until they reached a thickly-wooded valley 

through which quite a stream of water made its 

way, and after following a tortuous. path that 

Jed around among high rocks and thick under- 

brush for some fifteen minutes, they came to a 

rough loilge formed of mdely fashioned. stakes 

and boughs. Here there were several men as- 

one of them wore the andress uni- 

officer, The party, within the 

lodge started to their feet and scized their dtv3- 

sive weapons as they heard the approach of the 

new-comers, but as soon as they recognized them 
the officer stepped forth to meet them. 

“Ah, Mallon, what have we here #” he uttered, 
‘6 soort'as he notived the prisoner. 

“It's the old rebel that betrayed our western 
company,” returned Mallon, at the same time 
pushing the Warlock forward. 

“Eh!” granted the Englishman, casting upon 
Logan a look of deadly wrath. “So you've got 
him?” 

“ Yes, an’ we'll make ‘im feel our sentiments 
‘on this subject, too,” added Mallon, with a mali- 
cious grin of exaltation. 

“Old man,” said the officer, after having re- 
garded the prisoner for some moments ; “ you, 
then, are the man who betrayed our friends into 
the hands of the enemy ?” 

Logan raised his eyes from the ground and 
returned the look of his interrogator. There 
was a fierce fire in his sharp, gray eyes, and from 
the expression of his countenance it would be at 
once judged that he was keeping back words 
that had arisen to his tongue. 

“Tam the man who made an effort to sweep 
‘8 nest of traitors from the country,” he at length 
replied. “I found a band of men who had 
conspired together to sell the liberties of their 
people, and I pointed them out to justice.” 

“ Yes—yos, of course,” muttered the English- 
man, ironically. “But Iam sorry that itis not 
in our power to look upon this matter in the same 
light that you do. Now what do you suppose 
we think of doing with you ¥” 

“Tknow not," returned Logan, while a slight 
tremulousness was manifest. “ Bat if I might 
judge from the general character of your party 
I should suppose that my case was nota yery 
promising one.” 

“You are right there, old man, unless, indeed, 
you have faith in going to paradise as soon as 
you quit this sublunary sphere, for im that ease 
your ascent to the regions of celestial glory will 
be very speedy.” 

‘As the officer finished this meaning speech, 
he called Mallon one side, and the two conversed 
together in private. Logan well knew that their 
conversation was of him, and he was not slow in 
divining its import. In a few minutes the officer 
again turned towards him, 

“Now, old man,” he said, with something of 
solemnity in his tone, “ you are condemned to 
die! In font days from this our whole company 
will be assembled hore, and at that time you will 
meet your fate. You will be hung as a spy!” 

Logan spoke not a word in reply, for he knew 
that it would be of no use. Some of the tories 
were for putting him to death at once, but the 
Jeader told them that it was a rule that the whole 
company should be present at such an exceation, 
and so they all finally agreed to the arrangement. 
After this the old man was conveyed to the 
lodge, where he found a sort of natural dungeon 
in which he was to be confined. ‘The lodge was 
built against the side of a huge rock, and be- 
neath this rock there was a small cave capable of 
holding some dozen men. ‘The prisoner's hands 
and feet were both seenrely lashed, and then he 
‘was thrust into this place, thereto remain until 
hhe was called for. 

Over Logan’s head the hours rolled slowly 
and heavily. Ho was fed twice a day by s negro 
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who was attached to the tories, and that was 
the only comatunication he held with any of the 
pparty, but yet he often heard what was going on 
in the lodge. He learned by the castal remarks 
he overheard that the Englishman was a cap- 
tain of infantry, and that he was now on a re- 
eruiting expedition. He also learned that over 
fone hundred men had beed obtained in that vici- 
nity to join the royal army. 

‘Tho morning of the fourth day at length dawn- 
ed, and Logan knew that the preparations were 
deinig made for his execution. He heard. the 
word passed for the guanl to be prepared, and 
Knew by the hum of voices withont that the to- 
rigs were begining to assemble. Ho had now 
given up all hopes of escape, and he had resolved 
to die without showing to his captors that they 
had tho power to make him afraid. One thing 
alone seemed to bear heavily upon his mind, and. 
that was’the unfinished mission to Barry Gar- 
laad’s ; batt he hoped to overcome that difficulty, 
even though he could not save himself, 

It was past the raiddle of the forenoon when 
two men came into the eave and unbound the 
prisoner, It was with difficulty that he walked, 
for his limbs were stiff from long confinement 
in one position, but he was assisted on his way, 
and when he reached the space in front of the 
lodge he found some forty men there assembled, 
‘and at ashort distance off he saw a rope dang- 
Ting from the lower limb of a stout oak treo! 
‘When he saw this fital emblem he was seized 
with a shudder, but he quickly overcame it, and 
when the English captain addressed him he was 
calm and anmoved. 

“Now, old man,” the officer said, “y>ar 
time has come. Yon of course know why you 
are to die?” 

“ T know it very well,” replied Logan. “But 
before I dio T have one favor to ask.” 

«Be careful that you do not ask too much, for 
I would like to please a dying man.” 

+ Te is but little that I would ask, You know 
where Captain Barry Garland lives—in the large 
mansion upon Morgan's River 

‘Mr. Mallon probably knows.”” 

“ Sartin I do,” responded Mallon, edging up 
to the spot. 

Well, sir,” resumed Logan, “ I wish to send 
a line to Barry Garland. Let me have a pencil 
and paper.” 

“ No, no—that will hardlydo. We don't wish 
to run any more risk on your account.” 

“Bat you shall see what I write, sir. You 
shall read every word. Grantme this privilege, 
I beg of yout” 

‘The officer pondered upon the subject for a 
few moments, and then conversed “Apart with 
Mallon. aa 

“No,” he said, op /his retarn, “we will not 
trust you to write’ anything, for we know not 
what hidden Aptelligence you may embody in 
apporently“farmless words. But there is one 
privilesge we will grant you. You may give the 

‘ad to Mr. Mallon by word of mouth, and he 
‘will convey it to Captain Garland in such lan- 
guage as he sees fit. You may do that if you 
please.” 

Logan saw that it was his only chance, and of 
course he accepted the offer. He drew Mallon 
‘off from the rest of the men, and then whispered 
the message he would have delivered. ‘The tory 
started as he heard the words which the War- 
lock spoke, but he asked no questions—only ho 
promised that he would see that Garland received 
the intelligence. 

“You will sce Captain Garland as soon as 
possible?” said Logan. 

“will see that he knows what you have told 
me," returned Mark Mallon, as he led the pris 
oner back to the officer, “so give yourself no 
more uneasiness on that account’ 

“Now, my mon,” said the Englishman, “you 
shall witness the fate which shall surely fall to 
the lot of all traitors and spies. If I am not 
much mistaken there is a traitor at large ; but 
ho shall not escape us if treason be proved against 
him" 

‘The men started at this announcement, but 
ere any of them could ask any questions their 
Jeader maden significant motion towards the onk 
tree. ‘The sign was understood, and without 
word the Warlock was led towards the spot. 

“Yon may pray,” said the Englishman. 

“have done that already, sir,” was Logan's 
reply. 

“"Then your time is up.” And at a given 
signal the guard gathered about the old man, 
and having Inzhed his ankles once more together 
they slipped therope over his neck. 


CHAPTER XX. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH AN IMPORTANT TRRMI- 
ATION. 


Epwarp Enorrnr was ewaiting orders from 
the American commander-in-chief. He had re- 
ceived a message notifying him that his assist- 
‘ance might be wanted, and at the same time re- 
questing him to allow his vessel to remain in the 
bay if it eould bedone with safety. Lookonts 
were kept stationed on the outer bluff of the 
‘promontory to watch for approaching danger, and 

* all other means that lay at hand were adopted 
against surprise. For some days Edward had 
been moody and unhappy. Ho had received the 
message from Logan, bnt Logan had not met 
him according to appointment. That the old 
‘man had something of importance to communi- 
vente, he had no donbt, and his mind was on the 
ark to know what bad become of him. But 
vour hero waited in vain. The second day passed 
jaway, and so.did the third,and yet no Logan 

|. On the morning of the fourth day he 
‘made up his mind that he would seck him at 

Gaptain Garland’s. He did not start with the 
idea of seeing Kate, but only to find the War 

dock if the thing were possible. 

© be dew yet lay heavy mpon the grass when 
‘the:goang man set out from the shore of the hay, 
‘and as ho left the yocht in charge of Mr. Elliott 
‘ho sold him where ho was going. Edward had 
‘a fixod parpose in his mind, and he walked rup- 

Silly, and by the time the sun had fairly began to 
whine down with any drying warmth, ho had 

Garland's house, He hesitated a mo- 


ment at the gate, for until the present time he 
had not thonght of the manner in which he 
should do his business; but the purpose for 
which he had stopped there was not accomplish- 
ed, for cre ho could arrange his thoughts they 
wore'all put to flight by the appearance of Kate, 
who at that moment came walking slowly up 
from the garden. Edward uttered jama~ 
tion as he saw her, and she'raiscd her head. 
‘She stopped and instinctively clasped her hands, 
and in a moment more she flew towards the 
gate, 

“Edward! Edward!” sho cried, “you have 
come to see me once more 1” 

«Yes, Kate,” returned the young man, ‘as he 
received the beautiful girl upon his bosom. 
* You must not blame me, for— 

0, blame you? no,” interrupted Kate, while 
1 flood of tears burst from her eyes. “No, 1 am 
glad you have come. Let us walk here in the 
garden.” 

She spoke in a very strange tone, and as she 
wiped away the tears her fuce was very pale. 
Her hand trembled violently as it rested upon 
the arm of the youth, and her whole bearing de- 
noted the most intense agitation. 

“You are not well, Kate,” said Edward, but 
he only meant to ask a question. 

“0, Tam glad you have come,” she repeated, 
in a forced whisper, “for I feared I should not 
seo you figain.”” 

“Not seo mo again!” cried the young man. 
“You did not suppose that I could leave you!” 

No, no—I did not think that—but—bat—0, 
Edward, you must forgive me—you must for- 
give me! Heaven has forgiven me, I know!” 
she said, impassionately. 

‘The youth was startled by the maiden’s man- 
ner, and a dreadful fear came upon him. 

“What is it” he asked, seizing her by the 
hand, and gazing eagerly into her face. “Tell 
me the whole truth at once. Has your father 
forced you to renounce me? Tell, me, Kato. 
Tell me all.” 

‘The poor girl stopped beneath a willow that 
grew by the margin of an artificial Iakelet and 
Inid her head upon the bosom of her companion. 
For some moments she remained thus, and when 
she again raised her head she was calm—strangely 
calm. 

“Edward,” she said, in a tone of painful 
cadence, “henceforth you must forget me. Re- 
member me if you can, but only as a dream that 
is past. We can meet ng more on earth!” 

« Meet—no—more!?” fell gaspingly from the 
Jover’s lips. 0, and have you so soon—” 

“sh! Do not speak a word that can make 
mo suffer more than is already my lot. 0, if 
you could read my heart I know you would for- 
give mo.” 

“ Meet no more!” repeated Edward, as though 
he would fain make the words bear some differ- 
ent construction, “But the reason, Kate—the 
reason? Tell me all.” 6 

“Tam to be—” She hesitated, and again 
her head sank forward upon her companion’s 
bosom; but she quickly mised it again, and 
ywhen she did so, she had summoned more reso- 
lution to her command. “Iam to be the wife 
of Sir Walter.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated Edward, as 
he let go the small hand he held, and covered 
his fnce. This is more than I am prepared 
for 

“Bat bear with me, bear with me,” eried Kate, 
clasping her hands supplicatingly together. ““O, 
you cannot read my heart. You cannot know 
the terrible battle that has raged there.” 

«Then you love Sir Walter ?”” 

“Do not ask me, for I cannot tell you. I 
have thought I loved him—and I have thonght 
that I—I— 0, forgive me! Sir Walter has 
been very kind—yery, very kind—and my 
father will not—” 

Kato endeavored in vain to finish tho sentence, 
but her feelings overpowered her. She was 
crushed and heart-broken, and yet she tried to 
bear up. Edward saw it all—ho saw how she 
snffered, and he had reason enongh left to re- 
frain from wounding her more. 

« Kate,” he said at length, as he once more 
took her unresisting hand, “I cannot speak now 
as Iwish T could. My sun of life has set—all 
that made that life valuable is snatched from 
me, and my heart must henceforth be a barren, 
burning waste. But I forgive you.” 

He would have added more, but he was in- 
terrupted by the sound of quick, heavy footsteps 
at the gate, and on tarning he beheld Caleb 
Wales hastening towards him. 

“Ah, eap'n, I’ve found ye,” uttered the gun- 
ner, as he came puffing up. 

«Farewell, Edward! God bless you!" So 
Kate murmured, and then glided quickly away. 
‘The young man would have stopped her—ho 
would have spoken one word more. 

«Come, cap'n, there’s more important busi- 
ness on our hands now,” said Caleb, in an ovi- 
dent hurry. ‘This must be attended to at 
some other time.” 

“Leave me now, Caleb,” uttered our hero, 
hardly realizing what ho said. 

« Why—what’s the matter, 1 Yougoin’ 
to desert your noble crew right in tho nip of a 
pinch? Come, there’s hurry now.”” 

Edward Edgerly gazed off to where Kate had 
disappeared, and by a strong effort he called 
himeelf back to reason. 

“What is it, Caleb 
done?” 

“Ay, that there is. Plenty of it, if Taint much 
mistaken.” 

“Then I am with you. Tend the way, and 
show me where tho blow is needed. O, I must 
find life now 1” 

“That's the sort,” cried the gunner, as he 
tarned towards the roal. “By the ‘tarnal top 
of thander, they'll find the Yankee crew on 
hand! It’s a nest of them pesky, dirty tories 
’at’s been seared up, an’ General Washington's 
sent down twenty men, an’ wants you to join 
Yem an’ take command, an’ take as many of your 
‘own men as you want. We'll bunt ‘em up.” 

It was a fortunate thing for Edward that this 
theme of excitement had presented itsclf, for it 
olped:to’ lighten the blow that. must otherwise 


exe 


Is there fighting to be 





have erushed him. He had to walk fast to keep 





up with Caleb, and when be reached the shore 
of the bay he was well Out of breath. 
found there the twenty men who had come from 
White Plains, and there was a lieutenant with 
them. This latter individual explained to our 
hero the nature of the expedition upon which 
they were bound, and he also brought a note from 
ithe commanderin-chief, in which Captain Ed- 
gerly was earnestly requested to farnish as many 
men ashe thought necessary and lead the st- 
tack. 

It appeared that a young man who had been 
almost forced to join the tories had made good 
his escape from them and joined the American 
army. He had moreover revealed the headl- 
quarters of the band, and stated the day on 
which they were to meet. It was at a placo 
called “ The Hermit’s Hole," from the fact that 
there was a small cave there in which an old 
hermit once dwelt. 

“know the place like a book,” exclaimed 
Caleb, “an’ I ean take'a short cut to it, too.” 

So it was arranged that Caleb should act as 
guide. Edward mustered fifty of his men, well- 
armed, and having arranged them for the march 
he sctforward. ‘The gunner led the way up over 
tho promontory, and then kept along on the 
shore for the distance of nearly five miles. ‘This 
brought them to the mouth of a small river, up 
the west bank of which there was a well-trodden 
path, After keeping up into the country for 
about two miles they came upon a spot where 
high hills arose on either side of the stream. 

“That's the place,” said Caleb, pointing to 
the wooded valley ahead ; “and if they're here 
we'll have ’em.”” 

Edwaril stopped to give his followers the ne- 
cessary directions, and then the guide led on 
again. Atashort distance further, they came 
toa point where the path was lost, but Caleb 
led the way up through the bushes, over a little 
knoll to the left, and when he passed thishe came 
in full view of the valley. 

“Ha! there they be,” he uttered, turning to- 
wards Edward. “ But—Jerewsalem! what are 
they up to? Hangin’ a man, as sure as I'm 
alive!” 

dward saw the scene, and he knew “twas no 
tory they would be executing, 

“Jr's Logan !” fell from Caleb's lips, as he 
again looked. “Seo! "Tis, ’tis 

Edward recognized the Warlock in an instant. 
He turned to his men and bade them rush after 
him, and then drawing his sword, he dashed at 
a furious rate down the little hill. He reached 
the spot almost before the tories had become 
alarmed, and with one blow of his heavy blade 
he quickly cleft the skull of him who held the 
fatal rope. 

“What ho, here, yo ill-begotten traitors!” 
the young captain shouted, as he swung his drip- 
ping sword above his head. “Surrender! sur- 
render, every man of you !” 

‘He saw that Logan was safe, and then he tarn- 
ed to his men. But the eonflict was a very short 
‘one, for the tories were not only much inferior in 
point of numbers, but they were almost totally 
nnprepared for resistance. ‘They struck a few 
wild blows, but the majority of them were unused 
to such work, and in less fhan five minutes from 
the time that Edward levelled the first man, 
they had surrendered, and not one of them es- 
caped. 

“ By my soul, Logan,” attered our hero, as he 
approached the spot where the old man stood 
after having freed himself from the rope, “ we 
came just in season for you.” 

“So you did, Edward Edgerly, so yon did,” 
murmured the Warlock, almost choked by his 
grateful emotions. “I should have been a dead 
man in five minutes more.” 

«Thank Heaven we were in time, then. But 
your persecutors are safe now. I thought it 
strange that you did not meet me according to 
promise, but I little dreamed that you were in 
such a plight as this, or you maybe assured that 
Tshould have been here before. Are you able 
to walk ?” 

“Yes. This sudden change has given my 
cords new power.” 

Faward looked and saw that his men were 
securing the prisoners without trouble, and he 
tnrned once more to the old man, for he felt an 
uncontrollable desire to know what had been the 
object of the meeting which had been appointed. 

“You wished me to meet you,” he said. 
“ Was there anything of importance ?” 

«Something of interest,” returned Logan. “1 
meant to have spoken with you concerning Kate 
Garland, for I had reason to believe— But 
what's the matter?” 

“AR, sir, Kate can be nothing to me!” 

‘And why not, pray ?” 

«She is going to marry Sir Walter.” 

*No—she is not.” 

« But I saw her this morning, and she assured 
me that she was.” 

“ Kate—marry with Sir Walter! 
But when 

“T know not. Perhaps today.” 

“Now by the Book of books, there must be 
but little time ’twixt here and Barry Garland’s!” 
gasped the Warlock, starting like one who has 
heard his death-sentence, “Come, come—go 
you with me. Iam strong now. Come, if you 
would be happy hereafter—come. Let some 
one else take charge of the prisoners.” 

‘There was something wonderful in the old 
man’s bearing now, and it imparted s strange 
thrill of hope to the soul of the youthful captain, 
He made up his mind on the instant that he 
would follow the Warlock, and to this end he 
turned towards his men and explained to them 
his intentions. ‘Tho prisoners he at once gave 
up to the lieutenant, and bade him convey them 
to the camp at White Plains; and then he 
asked Elliott to lead his own men back to the 
yacht, and there wait for him. ‘Then he rejoin- 
ed the Warlock. 

“Now Iam ready to accompany you,” ho 
said. 

“So—that’s well. 
path in which I came. 
wind 1” 

‘And thus speaking the old man started up the 
bill, and Edward kept close by his side. 
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THAT OLD FAMILIAR STRAIN. 


BY MRS, ANNA M. LOWRY. 


Upon mine ear, methinks T bear 
‘That old, familiar strain; 
Its touehing notes thrill through my heart, 
‘With sweetness once 
These it oft in murmurs sof 
hs fleeting dream ; 
is are flonting on 


No biniling song, the woods among, 
Was e'er more wild ov free 

‘Than that which charmed my fancy first, 
Upon life's changing sea, 

But ah, ‘tis o'er—T hear no more 
‘That old, familiar atrain j 

Save when the echoes of my heart 
Wake it to life again. 


A SEA DELIVERANCE. 

On the 16th of October (in the present year, 
1697), there arrived at New Haven a sloop of 
about 50 tons, whereof Mr. William Trowbridge 
was master; the vessel belonged into New Haven, 
the persons on board were seven; and seven- 
teen long weeks had they now spent since they 
came from their port, which was Fayal. By so 
unusually tedious a’ passage, a terrible famine 
unavoidably came upon them; and for the last 
five weeks of their voyage, they were so desti- 
tute of food, that throngh faintness they would 
have chosen death rather than life. But they 
were a praying anda pious company; and when 
“these poor men cried unto the Lord he heard 
and saved them.” God sont his dolphins to 
attend em ; and of these they caught still one 
every day, which was enough to serve em : only 
on Saturdays they still catched # couple; and 
on the Lord’s Days they could catch none at all. 
With all possible skill'and care they could not 
supply themselves with the fish in any other 
number or order 


that put their trust in him, as he did his Israel 
with his manna; and this’ they continued until 
the dolphins came to that change of water where 
they used to leave the vessel. ‘Then they so 
strangely surrendered themselves, that the com- 
pany took twenty-seven of ’em ; which not only 
sufficed them until they came ashore, but also 
some of ’em were brought ashore dried, as a 
monument of the Divine benignity—Old paper. 


HEROIC WOMAN. 


We read in the Courrier de la Drome a very 
interesting story about a woman who has excited 
much interest at Valence. ‘The name of the 
woman is Hypsen, by birth a Prussian, mother 
of four children, and the wife of an infirm man, 
Driven by necessity and starvation, shedisguised 
herself as a man, under the name of Michel. 
For five years sha worked hard asa “navyy” 
at the rail: , she passed for a 
young man of about twenty or twenty-two years, 
though she was more than thirty years old. Her 
fellow-laborers had always ofsorved the great 
solicitude with which the young laborer watched 
over her husband, whom she deseribed as her 
father, as also over her four children, whom she 

ed offs her brothers and sisters. It was 
observed that the youngest of thechildren, whom 
she seeretly snekled, was the object of her par- 
ticnlar care, general conduct also was 
generally admired, and her assiduous indus- 
fry was such as to induce the foreman to raise 
her wages twenty-five centimes above those 
of the others. ‘The imposition jwas at last dis- 
covered, and astonishment soon{gave way to ad- 
miration, which, ere long, mabifested itself in 
sympathy and donations from all parts of the 
neighborhood. She herself did not think any- 
thing of what she had done in pure dictation of 
her feclings, and when at last she attired as be- 
came her sex, all she was afraid of was the i 
convenience of the female dress in her dail 
labor. However, work more snited to her sex 
ae Hines been amply provided for her.—Home 
Journal. 

Re Sees Soe Seale 
GREAT RAILROAD TUNNEL. 

We yesterday paid a visit to the great railroad 
tunnel, now being excavated under Walnut Hills, 
Two sets of h loyed ; one set work- 
ing from six to six in the day, and the other 
from six to six in the night. The work has pro- 
gressed much more rapidly than was anticipated 
atthe commencement. Five steam engines are 
employed in removing material from the shafts 
and approaches, and the same mumber in fur- 

hing fresh air to the workmen in the tunnel. 
‘The distance in the shafts from the surface to 
the grade, is fom 160 to 200 feet deep. The 
sizo of the shafts is 20 by 12 feet. ‘The length 
of the tunnel proper is 8000 feet, and of the ap- 
proaches 2000, making a total distance of ten 
thousand feet, and forming, we believe, the long- 
est railroad tunnel the country The width 
of the tunnel inside of the walls is 24 fect, and 
the width of side walls at base four and a half 
feet, and at spring of arch two fect. ‘Ten mil- 
lions of brick will be required in the construc- 
tion of the arch. ‘The progress of the work a 
tracts much attention, and not a day passes but 
many strangers the spot. Occasionally some 
of the visitors venture into the shafts, and view 
with intcsest the exciting underground scene. — 
Cincinnati Times. 


SETTLING A BILL. 


Four sharpers having treated themselves to a 
sumptuous dinner at the Hotel Montrenill, were 
at a loss how to settle for it, and hit on the fol- 
lowing plan: They. called ‘the waiter forward 

asked for the bill. One thrast his hand into 
his pocket, as if to draw his purse ; the socond 
vented him, declaring he would pay; the 
the ‘same. ‘The fourth forbade the 
waiter taking any money from either of them, 
but all three persisted, As none would, one 
said: “The best way to decide is to. blind- 
fold. the waiter, and whoever he first catches’) 
shall settle the bill.” ‘This proposition was ac- 
cepted, and while the waiter wasgroping his way 
Bap the topm, her slipped apt of se haces 
one after another.—The Free West. 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


‘A few days since, a traveller stepped into a 
bank, and immediately after his entrance pulled 
off his hat, coat and cravat. ‘This done he cast 
a look at the cashier, who was seated in the cor- 
ner, calm as a summer's. morning, and with a 
commanding shake of the head, said : 

“Hadn't you better be gettin’ that ere wator 
heated? 

The teller informed him that he was in the 
wrong shop. “You are in a bank, ir, no 
barber shop.”” 

“Bank, ch!” ejaculated the stranger, * dang 
me, they told me it was a shaving shop.” —New 
Fork Picmpune. 


A-man who hns tasted with profound enjoy- 
ment the pleasure of ageceable society, will eat, 
with a greater appetite than he who rode horse- 
back for two hours, An amusing lecture is ag 
useful for health as the exercise of tho body.— 
Kant, 


GETTING MARRIED. 


Daring the last summer, a little ing 
pired in one of the eastern towns, whieh afforded 
Some amusement to the spectators at-the time, 
and furnished food for a considerable gossip 
thereafter. It occurred in church, on one of those 
quiet afternoons when all the world seems ready 
to drop asleep ; when the flies buzz lazily on the 
window panes, and the deg lies on the door- 
stone. ‘The afternoon service had ended, and 
the congregation were arranging themselves for 
the benediction, when to the great astonishm 
and the manifest interest of the worshippers, th 
good parson descended from the pulpit to the 
desk below, and said in a calm, clear voice 
“Those wishin 


gation, b 
some pretty girl or excited 
position, to catch the first 
be married. No ono, ho 
in the least d'to arise, Wherenpon, the 
worthy clergyman, deeming his first notice un- 
heard or mistinderstood, repeated the invitation : 
t those wishing to be united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, now come forward.” 

Still no one stirred. ‘The silence became al 
most audible, and a painful sense of the aw 
wardness of the position was gradually spreading 
among those present, when & young gentleman 
who had occupied a vacant seat in the broad aisle 
during the service, slowly arose, and deliberately 
walked to the foot of the altar. He was good 
looking, and well dressed, but no one knew him, 
and no female accompanied his travels. When 
he arrived within a respectable distance of the 
clergyman, he paused, and with a reverent bow, 
stepped to one side of the aisle, but neither said 
anything nor seemed at all disconcerted at the 
idea of being married alone. ‘The clergyman 
looked anxiously around for the bride, who he 
supposed was yet to arrive, and at length re- 
marked to the young gentleman in an under 
tone: 

“The lady, sir, is dilatory!” 

“Very, sin” 

“Had we not better defer the ceremo 

“think not. Do you suppose she will be 
here soon.” 

“Me, sir!” said the astonished shepherd, 
“how should I know of your 
‘That is a matter belonging to yourself.” 

‘A few moments more were suffered to clapse 
in this unpleasant state of expectancy, when the 
clergyman renewed his 

«Did the Indy promiseto attend at the present 
hour, sir?” 

«What Indy ?” 

“ Why the lady, to be sure, that you are wait- 
ing here for.” 

“T did not hear her say anything abont it,” 
was the unsatisfactory response. 

“Then, sit, may I ask why you are here, and 
for what purpose ‘you trifle in the sanctuary of 
the Most High?” said the somewhat enraged 
clerical. 

“T come, sir, simply because yon invited all 
those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony to step forward, and I happened to 
entertain such a wish! I am very sorry to have 
misunderstood you, sir, and wish you a very 
good day. 

‘The benediction was uttered with a solemnity 
of tone very little in accordance with the twiteh- 
ing of the facial nerves; and when, after the 
church was closed, the story, got wind among the 
congregation, more than one girl. regretted that 
her wishes had not been as boldly expressed as 

3 gentleman’s, who had’ really wished 
to be ‘united in the holy bonds of matrimony.” 
—¥. 0. Picaypene. 


v of the couple to 
e, or seemed 


PARLOR PASTIME. 


The Game of Shadow Buf—The old English 
game of blind man’s buff is so well known that 
the mere mention of its name will be suiliciont to 
convince our readers that it is the origin 
Shadow Buff, much played on tho Continent 
‘and from the fan it affords, well worthy of tak- 
ing a prominent place among our family Christ. 

‘The game is as follows :—First of 
all, we hang up a shect or tablecloth against the 
wall, whereon to “cast the shadow.” In front 
of the sheet, and eight or ten fect from it, we are 
to place a Limp or one good light upon a table, 
in order that the shadow or profile of ai son 
standing between the light and sheet may fall 
thereon. The company being assembled, Butt” 
is chosen either by vote or lot, ot is, peradyen- 
ture, a yoluntecr. Buff has now to set upon a 
yery low stool, about four or five feet from the 
wail, and look steadfastly for the “coming 
shadow.” ‘The merry company now pass in pro- 
cession between the light upon the table and Butt, 
who forivits if he turns his head in the least de- 
gree, As the forfeits pass before him, he must 
name snecessively the person to whom the image 
belongs. ‘The mistakes he makes occasion much 
merriment, especially if each person whose turn 
it is to “cast a shadow,” endeavors in every 
way to disguise his identity ; by stooping if tall, 
tipioeing if short, by grimace or contortion ; put- 
ting on a long mask nose,and doing other funny 
things. However, as some persons invariably 
“east their shadows Buff gnesses righ 
at last; and he who till now helped to make the 
fun, must take his turn upon the stool, to be made 
fun’ of — Yankee Blade. 


HOSEA BALLOU. 


He held that the trne way to cleanse the hard- 
ened and rebellious heart is to inandate it with 
deluge of love, the only weapon of Omnipo- 
tence. R h the sinner, he will mect 
you with subtle argument; threaten him, and he 
Will meet you blow for blow ; against future in- 
terest he will adroitly balance present pleasure, 
‘The human heart rises against severity or op- 
pression, while it is soothed by gentleness, as the 
waves of the ocean rise in proportion to the v 
Tence of the winds, and sink with the breeze, 
until it becomes a gentle zephyr, into. mildne 
‘and serenity. Love, the warm sunshine of our 

tence, subdues the sinner at once; there is 
not one in a thousand whose heart is so harden- 
ed that its genial warmth will not melt it. ‘True 
it is that force can subdue numbers, cunning 
conquers force, intellect can master cunning, but 
Tove conquers all. There is a vast difference 
between a wounded heart and a contrite spirit. 
You may break ice hy force into a thousand 
pivces—it is ice still; but expose it to the warm 
Sun, and behold! how quickly it will melt!— 
Biography of Hosea Ballou. 


ENGLISH MUTTON, 


"Those who wonder why English mutton is 
held in such high estimation will wonder no long- 
er after reading the following from a London 
correspondent of the National Intelligence 

We have heard much of the great w 
which sheep are sometimes fed in England, and 
our belicf was really staggered by some of the 
reports ; but we really sa tly, in one. 
country butcher's shop, four sheep, which had 
been raised in Gloucestershire, whose weight when 
slaughtered and dressed for sale, as mutton, was 
250, 244, 216 and 197 pounds, respectively. A 
shoulder, cut from the largest, weighed 421-2 
pounds.’ ‘Two Lincolnshire sheep, in the same 
shop, weighed 216 and 201 pounds, respectively. 


Literature, as a field for glory, isan arena 
where atomb may be more easily found than 





laurels ; a8 « means of support, it is the very 
chance of chances—Henry Giles. 


























[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
‘TO THE RICH OF THE LAND. 


BY AMELIA COOKE. 


! Task it of ye for them, 
not the minstrel bold ; 
‘Our Father's? name; 
hing, young and old.”” 


Now, now is the time to be serving your God, 
All who hiaye enough, and to spare; 
sserve It—do good—ye have much, and ye should 
Be making the poor your eare. 

‘Then leave for awhile, your homes of pride, 
If the snow is falling fast; 

Au errand of merey will warm your heart, 
‘Though it braves the northern blast. 


Stand nobly forth in this eeason of need — 
Prove worthy of your trust; 
And take from your hoard, to the bresdiess board, 
‘A tithe of your yellow dust. 
It will stop that agonizing sound— 
*Tis a abe's low, walling éry ; 
Te turns from Its hungry mother’s breast: 
God! the Ineteal fount is dry. 
Haste! haste! ye then, for this should be 
Rare work for thee and for thine; 
‘Heed not the storm—see the shivering form ; 
‘Take euceor to those who pine. 
‘Do you never give in your homes of ease, 
A thought to the houseless head? 
Nor think of the eries which go up to Him 
(At your pampered meals) for bread? 


‘The half froven tear on the pale, wan cheek? 
‘The famine glance of the ey 
Of the worn and sad, so thinly clad? 
0, pass them not idly by 
Haye they who suffer the pangs of want, 
In these cold and pinching hours, 
Strength to fight the battle of life 
With relaxed and weakened powers? 


‘Whose portion ut best is a seanty one, 
But make thelr little more; 

‘And the great “I Aoc"* will remember them, 
‘Who minister to the poor. 

‘Then leave for awhile your homes of pride, 
Though snow-flakes meet your sight, 

That God's recording angel may 
Write down thy soul as white, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


RALPH LEONARD 


—or,— 
MARION AND HIS MEN. 
A TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS MINE, 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon, 
‘The band that Marion leads, 
‘Tho glitter of their rifle 
Tho scampering of thelr steeds. —Bryant. 

Donne the dark hour of the American Rev- 
olution, few men spread more terror among the 
ranks of the English soldiery than General 
Francis Marion. Unlike most of the other offi- 
cers of note belonging to the continental estab- 
lishment, who came out, as a British colonel once 
expressed it, and fought “like Christians and gen- 
tlemen in the open field,” Marion preferred an- 
other course of action. Lying secreted with his 
men among the swamps and almost impervious 
forests of the South, he would sally forth by 
night with his well-tried band, seamper across 
the moondit plains, and making a sudden and 
unexpected rush upon the enemy, spread con- 
fusion and dismay among his ranks. 

At the period of which we are writing, there 
wore two parties in the Carolinas, one opposed 
to the war and loyal to King George, and were 
known by the title of Tories, the other ready to 
stake their all upon the great game of indepen- 
dence, and known as Whigs. A feeling of bit- 
ter animosity had become engendered in the 
breasts of these two parties against each other, 
and acts of eruelty and wickedness were as com- 
mon as the withered leaves upon the forest trees 
in the yellow antumn, 

Ralph Leonard, the hero of our tale, was 
a fine young man of about twenty-five, with 
an easy, dignified carringe, an interesting, in- 
telligent countenance, and a smile as sweet 
as his frown was terrible when be had occasion 
for anger. He belonged to the whig party, 
and hated the tory party with a bitterness 
which increased with every act of atrocity on 
their part, and made him a most formidable 
enemy to their success. In the early part of this 
war he bad joined the fiery Marion as a private, 
but his talents were quickly appreciated. by the 
general, and he was taken as his aid with the 
nominal rank of eaptain. 

Willet Lounsbury was a man of about forty, 
with coal black hair slightly sprinkled with gray, 
an erect and martial figure, and a bright keen 
eye that gave a bold expression to his swarthy 
features. He was shunned by a large portion of 
the inhabitants, and thought to be a bad man, 
and often expressed his contempt for all around 
him with a bitter sneer. Most people had sort 
of awo of him, and he seemed rather to wish to 
cultivate this feeling than to do away with it by 
any net of courtesy on his part. He was crabbed 
and chutlish to a degree, and nsed to roam about 
the fields in a sullen mood, muttering to himself 
and growling about something or another con- 
tinually, as though he was discontented with 
himself and all the world around him, He was 
unmarriéd, for his unsocial habits were not well 
ealeulated to win the confidence or affection of 
any woman, and so he lived on in loneliness 
upon @ small farm lefthim by adeceased mother, 
rather shunned and avoided by bis neighbors, 
‘whom he seemed as anxions to keep at adistance. 

In the neighborhood of where young Leonard 
and Lounsbury resided, there dwelt an opulent 
planter by the name of Hewitt, who owned a 
large number of slaves, and had become noted 
to all the country round by his hospitality and 
his courteous bearing. “Many were the visitors 
who frequented the colonel’s mansion, and at 
times it seemed more like large hotel than the 
Awolling of a quict country gentleman. -Wheth- 
ce the smiles of the planter’s danghter had any: 
thing to do with drawing thitherso many people, 
T shall leave it for my readers to determine, but 
Ihave upon several occasions seen a piece of 
stéel placed within a short distance of a magnet, 
when it was drawn to it in spite of itself. Ido 
not any the stecl of the human heart is thus 





drawn by the magnet of female charms into their 


presence, but like the shrewd Yankee, Imay be 
permitted to guess that it is, and like the Balti- 


morian to reckon that I’m pretty certain of it. 

Mary Hewitt ; thou wast a sweet girl, Mary, 
with thy bright black eyes, thy finely rounded 
form, and dark brown hair that hung in ringlets 
round thy oval brunette checks! Yes, thou wast 
pretty, or else why did so many young men call 
to inquire after the health of the colonel? ‘Sure- 
ly they must have felt an uncommon deep inter- 
est in the old gentleman’s welfare, did they not? 
‘And why, before the breaking out of the war, 
did young Ralph Leonard use to spend so many 
winter evenings at the mansion? Was it to 
talk with the colonel about his cotton crop? 
Ah, Mary, T suspect that thou hast much to an- 
swer for! ‘Those bright black eyes I fear look 
tdo deeply into the heart of my young hero, or 
he would not be thus hanging about thy home, 
and neglecting the affairs of his own! Ab, 
Mary, how could you doit? 

It was in the beginning of the year 179, and 
the war of the revoltition was drenching the ficlds 
of America in blood, apd many of her Bravest 
and her noblest already slept the sleep that 
knows no waking. In a little lano leading from 
the mansion of Colonel Hewitt to the highwa; 
two young persons might have been seen walking 
arm in arm towards a noble steed that stood ready 
saddled and bridled and hitched to a huge pop- 
lar which threw its Iong shadow over the ground. 
Tt was about nine o'clock in the evening and the 
moon was shining down brightly through the 
crisp wintry air, and its rays fell like showers 
of liquid silver on the frozen waters of many a 
glittering stream, and lighted up the countenances 
of the two individuals as they strolled down the 
lane. ‘There was something almost radiant in 
the beauty of the female as those silvery rays 
fell upon her features, while the face of the man 
looked solemn and eare-worn, 

“ And so, Ralph, you have decided toventer 
the army and join the valiant Marion 2” said the 
lady, whom the reader will have no difficulty in 
conjecturing was none other than Mary Hewitt. 
“ Well, sorry as I am to part with you, I cannot 
but commend your resolution. ‘The country 
now requires the service of every arm that can 
wield a sword or aim a rifle, and dearly as I love 
you, I cannot let my selfish feelings detain you 
from the field of glory. P' 

Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fae elates theo, 
0; then, remenuber me!" 

“Ab, Gan Tforget thee, Mary? But as you 
say, I must do battle in my bleeding country’s 
cause. ‘The tories are mustering their forces 
and arecommitting acts of cruelty and depreda- 
tions throughout the State, and last night T heard 
that that villain Lounsbury hai gone off and 
joined the loyalists. If Iever fall in with that 
fellow wont I make hit smoke 

“T suppose you didn’t know that he was a 
rival of yours ” 

“"Not I indeed. {I supposed he was callous to 
female charms !” 

“Tt seoms you were mistaken then. No longer 
ago than the night before Inst, he did me the 
honor to come here and make me an offer of his 
hand. “Heart I suppose he has none to give.” 

“Tf he has one it is of steel, But what an- 
swer did you make him?” 

“0, you know well enough, Ralph! Bat in 
my refusal I was as gentle and courteous as T 
well could be. I did not wish to wound his 
feelings.” 

“And he appreciated your delicacy ?” 

“Indeed he did not. He flew into a violent 
passion, turned almost black in the fice with 
rage, swore that he would marry me sometime 
or another, and left in a towering passion.” 

“ Mary, that Lounsbury is « dangerous man. 
He meditates mischief, and it would be well for 
you to be upon your guard. If he has, as re- 
ported, gone off and joined the loyalists, he may 
have it in his power to do you a lasting injury. 
‘You must be upon your guard.” 

“T shall be watchful, love. But it is getting 
chilly here, I must go back to the house, for 
father will be wondering what has become of ine. 
Good night, and may God bless you, and return 
yon in sufety to my arms !” 

The next moment the steed was galloping 
along the highway, bearing his erect and stately 
rider, while the fuir-young girl hastened back to 
her father. 

No sooner had the spot become silent, than 
the person of a man was beheld descending the 
trank of the large poplar tre under which the 
lovers had been conversing. Tt was none other 
thon Willet Lounsbury, and he had’ been ‘con- 
cealed among the branches of thé treo, and had 
overheard every word that had been uttered. A 
rifle was hung over his shoulders, in a black 
leather girdle was stuck a brace of heavy horse- 
pistols, and as he came out from the shadow of 
the tree, and the moonbeams fell upon his face, 
there was something diabolical in. the workings 
of his features. 

So, so,” muttered he, with an oath, “have 
found ont the reason for the aversion of Mary 
Hewitt to myself! And he calls me a villain, 
does he? He'll find that if Ihave the name T’tl 
have the game as well! And as for that little 
brunette minx—if she does not become Mrs. 
Lounsbury, it will be because there is no chap- 
Iain in the loyalist corps to make her so!” And 
with a horrid imprecation he started off over the 
ficlds towards the great forest, whose dim outlines 
could be just distinguished in the silvery moon- 
lights 

In the depth of that forest the royalists or to- 
ies, some six or seven hundred in number, had 
formed an encampment, from which they used 
to sally forth and commit all kinds of depreda- 
tions upon the whigs, nor were they always very 
scrupulous either as to whether a man espoused 
the British or American cause, if he chanced to 
have much valuable property in his possession, 
which was easy to be transferred to their camp. 
‘The commander of this delectable corps was one 
Hugh Lindsay, a desperate fellow, who, like the 
wandering Arabs, had for years drawn his sword 
against society and all law and order, but being 
of determined bravery and Herculean strength, 
ho had commended himself to the tory party by 





several desperate deeds, and had been chosen as 
their leader by acclamation. 

On the night to which we have alluded, Lind 
say had retired to his bed, which consisted of a 
number of blankets piled upon the frozen ground, 
when his orderly announced to him that aim 
had made bis appearance at the outposts, and 
had expressed a desire to see him without a mo- 
ment’s delay. ‘The captain therefore! rose and 
dressed himself, and ordered that’ the stranger 
should be admitted. A moment later, and Wil- 
lot Lounsbury was ushered into his presence, 

“ Well,” said Lindsay, grufily, for he did not 
like the idea of being called up after he had ro- 
tired, “what is the important business that has 
brought you to my camp at this unseasonable 
hour?” 

“Iam desirous of joining your band.” 

“ Surely you need not have disturbed me after 
Thad turned in,about such a matter, ‘To-morrow 
morning would have done just as well, if not a 
little better.” 

“Bat before I eonsent to join, there are certain 
agreements to be made with you. My name is 
Lounsbury.” 

“0, have heard of you before,sir. Of course 
you wish to be an officer.” 

“Ido not care so much for that. Itis revenge 
that Lam after.”” 

“And how can I-assist you?” 

“You have heard of Colonel Hewitt ” 

“What, that violent whig partizan, who en- 
tertains the continental officers, and says, if he 
had his way, he would hang every loyalist he 
could find upon the soil of Carolina? Well, I 
do know him, and I’m going to pay the old 
scoundrel a visit some of these nights, and make 
a bonfire of his mansion.” 

“That's the talk!” And will you assist me?” 

“Tn what?” 

“ He has a daughter who has rejected my offer 
of marriage. I wish to seize her, bring her to 
this camp, and have her compelled to wed me 
in order to save her life. Have you any chap- 
lain attached to your command ?”” 

O yes, we have a sort of renegade amongst 
us, who has once been a minister. He is a very 
accommodating fellow, and will do up the busi- 
ness for you.”” 

“And will you assist me in carrying out’ my 
plan for revenge ?” 

“Stop a bit. Do you know where the colo- 
nel keeps his money and plate? I have heard 
that he secretes it at night, and it would not do 
to make the descent in the day time, or we might 
have Marion and his men down upon us.”” 

“Yes, I know where he puts it, one of his 
negro servants informed me the other night.” 

“Well, you take me to the spot, and point it 
ont to mo, and I will promise to aid you in ob- 
taining the girl.” 

“On that condition Twill join you.” 

“Enough said—good night then; I wish to 
turn in again.” 

Ralph Leonard, omleaving the premises of 
Cologel Hewitt, repaired at once to the head 
quarters of Marion. He was encamped in the 
yery midst of a dark swamp, upon a little island 
surrounded by stagnant pools, Onr young hero 
could not but admire the spirit of patriotism 
which prompted men to leave behind them com- 
fortable homes, and take up their abode in such 
a lonely and pestilential spot, and proceeding to 

hut of the general, he made known 
his wishes, and was quickly enrolled as one of 
his band. It was not long ere Ralph had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself in an engage- 
ment with a party of loyalists, detached from the 
main body encamped in the forest to procure 
forage for their horses, and)so, impressed was 
Marion with the prowess of our hero that he at 
once made him bis aid, with the rank of cap- 
tain, as we before stated. 

‘The general was extremely anxious to make 
an attack upon the tory camp commanded by 
Lindsay, who was a bitter personal enemy. of 
his, and for some days prior to the arrival of 
Ralph Leonard, he had been making arrange: 
ments for effecting his object. Our hero, as aid 
to the. gencral, was of course cognizant of all 
his plans, and it was not long ero a circumstance 
occurred which induced him to urge his com- 
mander no longer to delay his meditated assault 
upon the tory eamp. 

Tt was a dark and rainy nightin the latter part 
of the month of March, 1779, and the family of 
Colonel Hewitt were sunk in slambers, notwith- 
standing the proximity of the loyalist encamp- 
ment, and the danger to which they were almost 
hourly subjected. It was one of those wild tem- 
pests known as an “equinoetial storm," and 
the wind shricked and howled around the man- 
sion, as if warning the inmates that trouble was 
at hand! As the clock struck the hour of mid- 
night, a lond rapping on the door awakened the 
colonel, and he put his head out of an upper 
window, and inquired what was wanted. Bat 
what was his horror on beholding, by a flash of 
lightning that for a moment illuminated the 
whole landscape, his lane filled with armed men! 

“Open the door, you old rebel! open the 
door!” shonted the voice of the leader, but it 
was the last words he ever uttered! ‘The colo: 
nel had aimed his trusty rifle at the sound—a 
flash—a sharp report, and with a loud groan 
Lindsay sank to the earth a corpse ! 

“ Rash on,my men! rash on, and burst open 
the door!” called ont the harsh voice of Louns- 
bury, who the day before had been elected the 
lieutenant of the band, and who now by the fall 
of Lindsay had become the chief, “rush ont 
there’s plenty of money and plate in the honse— 
plenty of good liquors;—rush on, my boys !”” 

Again the deadly rifle sent its sharp report 
upon the stormy night air, but this timeit missed 
its mark. A huge tory by the side of Louns- 
bury was struck down, pierced through the heart, 
but the new leader escaped ! 

Crowds were now rushing against the door 
with all their might, bat still it did not give way. 
‘The old rifle from the upper window was sond- 
ing death among the ranks of the tories, whose 
powder had become wet by the storm so that 
they conld not return the fire. One after another 
hhad fallen to the earth, whilo efforts were being 
made to stave in the door, and yet it did not give 
way. Tho rifle, however, continued todo its work 


| with the most’ unerring certainty. 





Union. 


MINERAL CANDLES, 


There is a quarry about twelve miles to the 
west of Edinburgh, in the immediate neighbor 
| hood of a picturesque group of trap-rocks, Enown 
| as the Binny Crags. ‘The quarry itself is of white 
- | sandstone, but there rests immediately above it a 
Taking a he avy rail from the feuce, he ordered | thick bed of dark colored shale, over which the 
ten men to seize it and nso it as a sort of batter- | hot trap must of old have flowed, and which was 

| ted, in consequence, to a sort of natural dis- 
| tillation. "The distilled ‘substance, shut very 
th succeeded, and the miscreants | closely up, found its way into the vertical erevi- 
came pour 0 the house, not sorry to escape | ces of the bed of white stone beneath, and in these 
the terrible rifle of the colonel | crevices the quarriers now find it. It ¢: 

‘An dofliscrtrninaté slaughter mor ese light waxy matter, varying in color in 

niliscriminate slaughter now ensue fiom thet of gamboge. to, dhet.of dlask mebers 
melts at nearly the same temperature as bees 
wax, which it equals in hardness—and burns with 
s bright flame; and many years ago the quarri- 
ers employed at the work, struck by its peculiar 
qualities, learned to convert it into very dark 
colored candles, which, though rather smoky, 
| gave anot bad light, and which were occasion- 

ally purchased from thei as objects of curiosit 

but much oftener consumed in their cottages. 
‘There, however, the thing rested ; and in vain, 
for ought that the scientific world profited by it 
—has nature distilled the shale, or the quarriers: 
converted the proceeds of the’ distillation into 
candles, 

Not many years since, however, some one, 
| without taking the hint from the Binny quarry, 
thought of distilling shale, Some of the shales 
| of the Oolite are exceedingly rich in an inflam- 
mable substance, resolving into gasand tar, which 
once existed as the integumentary framework of 
innumerable ammonites and belemnites, and 
which yielded, when subjected to the retort, oils, 
naphthas, and a waxy-like substance, known, 
from the paucity of its chemical affinities, as par- 
sfine. Of this parafine, beautiful candles are 
made, in no degree inferior to those of wax ; and 
extensive works for their manufacture by distik 
lation have been of late established among the 
Kimmeridge shales of England. In our own 
country, similar works are now in operation 
among the shales of the Coal Measures only a 
few miles distant from where nature had carried 
on hers by means of the molten trap, untold ages 
before. ‘The Torbane-hill mineral—legally a 
coal in Scotland, and legally a shale in Prussia, 
and which the lessees can work here because it 
is a coal, and sell there free of duty because it is 
not a coal—derives its chief value from the pro- 
ceeds which it yields in distillation. 

Naphtha and parafine to the value of five 
pounds fifteen shillings can be extracted from 
every ton of it; and from the parafine beautiful 
snow-white candles can be manufactured. Nay, 
more wonderfal still! these snow-white candles 
can be made out of dark Irish turf, and extensive 
works are at present in the course of erection for 
converting the black bogs of Kildare into para- 
fine candles. Were we not justified in remark- 
ing, that the progress of eandle-making illustrates 
admirably the general progress of economic sci- 
ence and the arts? Were the honey-bees to strike 
work to-morrow, we could now do exceilntly 
well in the article of toax-candles without them, 
so long as there were bogs in Ireland, shales in 
the Coal Measures, or the Oolite or brown min- 
eral at‘Torbane Hill.—Edinburgh Witness, 


{ 
Every’ dis- 
st, until at Length 


charge brought down a 10; 
the lane was strowed with 

At leogth Lounsbury bethought him of a plan 
to open the door, and immediately acted upon it, 


ing ram to burst the door from its hinges. In 
this be at | 


On 
first entering, Lounsbury had placed a sentinel 
over the door of Mary's chamber, which was in | 
‘an upper story, with orders to admit no one save 
himself, so that she was in a measure out of dan: 
ger, but every other member of the household, | 
including the old planter himself, who fought 
desperately to the last, were slain. Even the 
Poor negroes, who had taken no active part in 
the defence, were bayoneted in cold blood—the 
monsters spared neither ages, sexes not condi- 
tions ! 

It was not long ere Lounsbury entered the 
apartment of Mary, where he found her sunk in 
a deep swoon. Ordering four of his men to take 
her up and carry her carefully down to the lane 
and there await his coming, he repaired to the 
cellar, where he had been informed by one of the 
negroes some time before the colonel was wont 
to conceal his treasures. ‘There he found some | 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars in gold, besides a | 
large quantity of yaluable plate, and entrasting | 
the latter to one of his men, while the former he | 
secured about his own person, he took his de- | 
parture, having first caused the building to be | 
fired in several places. 

It was not many moments before the flames 
burst forth in every direction, and threw their 
lurid glare upon the stormy night-air, the crowds | 
of armed tories in the lane, the giant poplar wav- 
ing its nude arms to and fro as if in distress, the 
pale features of the unconscious Mary, and the 
fiend-like face of Lounsbury bending over her, 
and endeayoring to restore her to sensibility! It 
was a scene for painter, and such a scene as 

was often, often witnessed in those stormy days 
that “ tried men’s souls !”” 

And by the larid light of that burning mansion 
did those armed miscreants take their departure, 
bearing with them upon a sort of rude litter, 
hastily constructed, the pale form of the gentle 
‘Mary, who was now restored to consciousness, 
but who prayed that she might be permitted to 
share the fate of her murdered father. But to 
this Lounsbury would not consent. He assured 
her that a*brighter destiny was in store for her, 


that she was destined to become the bride of the | 
loyalist leader, and that she ought to consider 
herself as highly honored in being thus selected 
from all the world beside. To these remarks, 
delivered in a tone of bitter irony, the unfortu- 

made no reply, and it was not long ere 
the tories arrived at their encampment in the 
midst of the forest. Here Mary was confined in 
a strong log building which Lounsbury had con 
structed for that purpose, and where he informed 
her she would remain until the ensuing Sunday 
evening, when she was either to wed him volan- 
tarily, or the marriage was to take place without 
her consent, 

But innocence will usually find a friend, even 
when in its most helpless state. It chanced that | 
the very negro which Lounsbury appointed to 
attend upon Mary tad once belonged to her | 
father, and had received many little presents | 
from the maiden. ‘This negro expressed no little | 
sympathy for the misfortunes of his former mis- | 
tress, and a desire to serve her. Mary accord- 
ingly wrote a long letter to Ralph Leonard, de- 
tailing the particulars of the outrage, and arging 
him to hasten to her assistance, and despatched 
the faithful negro with it to the eampof Marion, 
But still she was in a state of constant anxicty, 
lest it should be intercepted and read before it 
reached its destination, and all het hopes be thus 
dashed to the ground, and’ as day after day 
elapsed, and nothing was heard from the negro, 
she became sick at heart, and a kind of gloomy 
despair took possession of her soul. 

At last thé fatal Sabbath evearrived, on which 
Lounsbury declared she was to become his wife. 
A lange party were assembled at the tent of the 
Jeader, the accommodating chaplain was in at- 
tendance, and Mary was led in pale as a ghost, 
and more dead than alive, to perform her part of 
the ceremony. J 

But just at the instant when she was about 
being held: ap to go through with the solemn 
mockery, a Iond din was heard at the outposts, 

“Marion is upon us! Marion is upon us!” 
cried an officer rushing into the tent, and all was 
confusion aud dismay! It was indeed Marion’s 
men, who were hewing down the loyalists as the 
western pionéer hews down the trees of the wil- 
demess, and taken by surprise as they were, they 
made but a feeble resistuice. “The whole force 
were slain or captured, and Lounsbury fell by 
the hand of Ralph Leonard. 

But Marion would have his whim gratified. 
Gathering his officers together beneath the tent 
of the tory chief, he compelled the renegnde cler- 
gyman to perform the marriage ceremony for 
his young aid and Mary Hewitt, in the presence 
of the dying Lounsbury, who however was con- 
sions of what was going on, and gnashed his 
teeth with rage, as his wild spirit departed for- 
ever! 

en 
COST OF PREACHING. 

Some people talk a great deal abont ministers, 
and the cost of keeping them, paying their honse 
rent, table expenses, and other items of salary. 
Did sach persons ever think that it costs thirty 
five millions of dollars to. pay the salaries of 
American lawyers; that twelve millions of dol 
lars are paid out annually to keep our criminals, 
and ten mitlions of dollars to keep the dogs in 
the midst of us alive; while only six millions of 
dollars are spent annually to sustain six thonsand 
ministers in the United States. ‘These are facts, 
and statistics will show them to be facts. No 
one thing exerts such a mighty inflaence in keop- 
ing this mighty republic from falling to pieces, 
as the Bible and its ministers— Western Christian 
Advocate, 


Tr is not a creat misfortune to oblige ingrates ; 





a cow apd calf, and an old 


money, and then they go their way. 





bur it is an insupportable one to be obliged by 
a wicked man.—Mochafoucanld, 


[Wiltten for The Flag of our Union.] 
PERSEVERE. 


ar us ww. ova. 
‘When thou knowest thou art right, 
‘Though huge barriors meet the sight, 
Though the way soums dark as night, 
Persevere 


He who strives the most will gain, 

‘Then never let thy cournge wane; 

Listiow repinings are in vain— 
Porserore, 


Endearor, for thou canst not tell, 

But in thy alm thou mayst excel; 

Hope on, and all may yet be well,— 
Pemevere. 


‘THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


We have alrendy printed a good deal on the 
subject of Sinope, but perbaps not the following 
ancedote :—" The officer whom Prince Mensch: 
koff sont from Odessa to St. Petersburg with the 
despatches announcing the victory at Sinope, 
spared no exertion to accomplisti his journey 
with unusual speed, and on arriving at the cay 
tal, was, according to Russian eastom, immedi- 
ately ushered into the presence of the emperor, 
to whom he delivered his dispatches, saying, “I 
bring your majesty intelligence of the successful 
issue Of a considerable action.” On which the 
emperor, much gratified, took him with him into 
his cabinet, and seated. himself to peruse their 
contents, ‘When he had finished, and addressed 
himself to the welcome courier to express his 
delight at the tidings, he found that the officer, 
worn ont with fatigue, had fallen asleep, nor was 
he to be aroused by any ordinary means. With 
that quick appreciation of human nature peculiar 
to the czar, he called out roughly, ‘So and so, 
your horses are ready,’ and the zealous courier 
fat once started up to his supposed duty. The 
emperor then inquired of him what rank he had, 
‘Kapitan.’ ‘Well, then, (to an adjutant in at 
tendance), bring me 4 pair of epaulettes; T pro- 
mote you on the spot to be Podpolkownick (Lien- 
tenant Colonel). Embrace me ;’ and when the 
astonished officer had availed himself of this rare 
distinction, the czar kissed him on his check. 
Since then no rates rezor has bee allowed 19 
profane the cheek hall yy the emperor's 
Tips.”—London Chronicle. 


A LARGE THROAT. 


‘The Morning Star, published at Cincinnati, 
relates the following ancedote of a young gen- 
tleman of Georgia, who expended a large fortune 
—money, land, negroes, everything, in a course 
of intemperance and. profizncy. 

‘As he had just paid a last’ year’s grog bill of 
$900, one day he was walking in the streets lei- 
surely, when seeing a physician on the opposite 
side he called out to him to come oyer, 

“ Doctor,” said he, “I wish you'd just take a 
look down my throat.’ 

“J don’t discover anything, sir,” said the doc: 
tor, afar looking very carefli. 

“You don’t,” ssid he, “why that’s strange, 
will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 
Took.” 

“Really, sir,” said the doctor, after a second 
look, ‘I don’t seo anything. 

“No ? why, doctor ;. there is a farm, ten thon- 
sand dollars, ‘and twenty negroes gone down 
there !”” 


THE BRAHMIN MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


‘The man and woman go into the water with 

riest. ‘Tho man 
doth kold his hand by the olf man’s hand, atid 
the wife’s hand by tho husband's, and all have 
the cow by the tail, and they pour water out of 
‘brass pot on the’ cow's tail, and then the old 


man ties him and her together by their clothes, 
and they give to the Brahmane the cow and calf 


Then they go to divers other idols and give 

Isis need 
legs t0 observe, that the money given to the idols 
at the conclusion of this marriage coremony, #8 


taken by the priest—Afissionary Records, 
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[Written for The Fiug of our Uslon.] 
MY FIRST LOVE. 


Br oxonas a 





Te was a dad within my breanty 
‘By artless nature nursed) 

Te seems, perchance, the Jovellert, 
‘Because It was the fw, 


‘The forehead white, the brows of jety 
‘The simple heart, and good, 

would not, if T cout foege— 
Teoald not, if T would. 


‘Where'er I walk with work-day men, 
‘Taat flowery May rectirs; 

‘The cold, sad world had come not then 
‘Between my heart and her's. 


Hier thoughta were painted tn the glow 
‘That softly went and came; 

‘She was a queen in spirit, though 
A cottage girl in name, 


Long sloce o'ergrown with aad regreta, 
My weary heart no more 

‘Hath soil that beareth violets 
So sweet as those of yore. 


Yet, Jems, sweet young Jemie, yet 
‘With thee T roam the past; 

My heart must all its dreasas forget, 
‘Bat tls shall be the lat. 





[Written for The Flag of our Uaton.] 


THE TWO SHILLING PIECE. 


‘BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 








‘Tanne it lay—as bright and shining as any 
of its brethrea, and to a merely casual observer, 
as well entitled to the name it bore, And yet, 
it was an uamistakeable counterfeit, anid an easi- 
ly discovered one beside, When or where it was 
made—by whom—or for what purpose, we know 
not. At the time when we would first introduce 
it to our readers, it was with a quantity of other 
small change safely enclosed in the hand of a 
young man who accompanied by a friend, sprang 
lightly from the steps of an omnibus, and took 
his way toward the business part of the city. 

“Nothing more provoking,” he exclaimed, 
“ than being obliged to change a bill in an om- 
nibus. The driver always grumbles, and rightly 
enough, too, for the passengers are annoyed st 
the detention, and the unfortunate individnal 
who has forgotten to supply himself with a six- 
pence, runs the risk of receiving half a dozen bad 
sixpences or shillings, simply because he hos not 
brass enough to keep a dozen people waiting 
while he looks at his change. And here isa 
case in point, Just look at this quarter. As 
complete a counterfeit as you often mect with.” 

Tr is indeed,” returned the friend. “ Should 
you know the driver if you met him again ®” 

“NotI. He is but one among a thousand. 
Let him go, I will get rid of it. No fear of my 
being a loser.” 

“<T threw its counterpart into the river this 
morning, Harry.” 

“And why? Push it abont. It is worth 
twenty-five cents as longas you can get it for 
it.” 

“Possibly, but the question is, where will it 
stop? In whose hands will it become valueless 
‘Perchance in those of the widow or the orphan.’ 

“Pshaw, Dick. You are too deep into these 
things. Take care of number one in the first 
place, Counterfeit money will be passed.” 

“But I will not be the one to pass it. Take 
my advice, and put that quarter where none 
will find it.” 

“J shall certainly rid myself of it as soon as 
possible,” was the equivocal reply, and the 
friends part ed for the day. 

Ten minutes after, the glittering quarter was 
with a quantity of other loose change swept care- 
lessly from the counter of a well-known cigar 
store, and safvly deposited in the drawer below, 
while its previous owner, leisurcly placed four 
prime cigars in his case, and well satisfied with 
the exchange, proceeded on his walk. It was a 
matter of too little consequence to cause any- 
thing more than a momentary feeling of vexation 
‘in the retailer of extra fine cigars and best chew- 
‘ing tobacco, when the trick was discovered. It 
was only to keep it moving, and no one need 
be a loser. So it was passed off upon the first 
short-sighted customer, and he in his turn 
deemed it best to keep it moving, and in settling 
‘an old account at his tailor’s, threw it in with the 
odd change. So it passed from one to another, 
‘until, somewhat the worse for wear, it was safely 
lodged in a clothing store, where we will leave it 
for the present, and beg the reader to accompany 
us to another part of the great city, an obscure 
street, it is true, but where many honest hearts 
may be found. 

In one of the poorest of the many poor apart- 
ments which formed one of those buildings often 
erected for the accommodation of the poor, sat a 
respectable looking, middle-aged woman, busily 
plying her needle by the dim light of a tallow 
candle. ‘There was an air of neatness in her ap- 
pearance, and in the arrangement of the scanty 
farniture of the room, which showed a sense of 
propriety, not always found to accompany ex- 
treme poverty. ‘Two little children were quietly 
sleeping upon a straw bed in one corner of the 
room, and on a small cot lay another somewhat 
older, also slumbering, but with that uneasy, 
restless sleep, which evinces mental disturbance 
or bodily suffering. 

‘The mother gazed tearfully upon her eldest 
born. In happier days, when a kind husband 
had stood by her side to guard her from life’s 
ills, Ella had been her darling and her pride ; 
and even now, in want and sorrow, her bright 
smile and words of love could cheer the aching 
heart, and give new strength to the weary framo. 

“Dear Ells,” she murmared.. The’ fever is 
on her now; she will soon awake. Poor child ! 
sho noeds better care than I can give her.” 

A distressing fit of coughing now awakened 
the little sufferer. 

“Dear mama,” she whispered, as soon as 
she could regain her breath, “do lay aside 
your work for to-night. You have done enough 

you are tired. Lie down by me and rest." 














“Not yet, dearest. It is still early, You 
know I must finish this work to-morrow.” 

«0, how I wish Leould help you. Did I not 
begin to sew quite neatly before I was ill ?” 
“You did, darling, and you will again before 
many weeks, I hope. But do not talks for it 
bringson that bad cough. ‘Try to sleep again.” 
“T will, mama, but first give me water. My 
mouth is s0 parched.”* 

‘The mother held the cool water to her lips. 
Sho drank a little, and then with » quiet thank 
‘you,"" lay back upon her pillow, but there was 
‘Still a wishful look upon her countenance, and 
her mother said, tenderly : 

“Ts there anything else I can do for you, 
Ella?” 

“No, mama. I was only thinking of that 
nice lemonade father made for me once when I 
was sick with the measles. It was very foolish 
imme to think of it,” she continued, as she 
heard an involuntary sigh from her mother ; 
“but the water does not taste good, now I am 
‘Again she slept, and the wearied mother re- 
sumed her needle. ‘Tear after tear stole down 
her cheek as she bent over her task. 
“Poor child!” she murmured, “It seems 
hard that I must deny her so trifling a luxury, 
Dut, alas! there are so many absolate necessities 
to be provided. Perhaps if I work an hour or 
two longer, I might complete another garment 
before to-morrow evening, and then I should re- 
ceive a little more than I expected. I must buy 
coal, if possible, for it is so hard to make poor 
Ella comfortable with the blocks which the chil- 
dren pick up. Half a bushel will do, and then 
there must be bread and candles, I promised 
tho children a bit ofsalt fish, but I will coax them 
to wait, and I will go without the tea which I 
hoped to have bought, and the dear child shall 
have a Jemon and a little loaf sugar, as she did 
when she had the measles. Poor thing! how 
well she remembered the lemonade which her 
father made for her.” 

‘Animated with thehope of procuring this little 
luxury for her suffering child, the weary fingers 
moved still faster, and it was not until busy 
sounds told the near approach of morning, that 
tho task was relinquished, and the almost ex- 
hausted woman threw herself upon the bed to 
seck an hour or two of repose. Every leisure 
moment during the following day was devoted 
to her needle, and carly in the evening the work 
‘was completed. Fatigue was forgotten, and with 
a cheerful countenance she prepared to take the 
lothes to her employer. In the fullness of her 
heart, she could not help whispering¢o Ella as 
she kissed her burning cheek, “mother will try 
to bring you a lemon, dear;” and though the 
unselfish child immediately assured her that she 
could very well do without it, yot the brighten- 
ing of the eye and the look of gratitude only 

strengthened her resolution. 

A quick walk brought the mother to the shop 
of her employer. ‘The work was examined, 
proved, and paid for. With a light heart she 
turned toward home, holding in her hand the 
hardly earned sum which was to procure so 
many comforts. To the coal yard first she 
went. Here her purchase was soon made, and 
an obliging lad to whom she had formerly done 
small favors, offered to carry the heavy basket to 
her room. Some other necessaries were bought, 
and then the woman paused and gazed thought- 
fally at the last piece of money which remained. 
It was a quarter. 

“I think Imay make ont the bit of fish for 
the children yet,” sho said to herself, “but I 
must make sure of the lemon and sugar fisrt.”” 

She stepped into a brightly lighted grocery. 

“Have you lemons 1” 

“Very fine ones,” was the reply ; “but they 
are very high at present. Sixpence a-piece.”” 

“Could you not let me have one or two a 
little lower. They are for sickness.”” 

“Might let you have two for ten cents, per- 
haps, but it will be a dead loss to us. Don’t 
make a cent profit on them.” 

‘The lemons and the crushed sugar were laid 
aside, and the remaining pennies would still 
buy the bit offish. Almost exultingly the moth- 
er seized her treasures and laying the quatter 
upon the counter, turned to leave the shop. But 
her progress was arrested by a loud call of: 

“Stop, woman, this pices of money is coun- 
terfeit.” 

‘Tremblingly she returned. 

“Tt was just given me by Mr. Stimpso 
payment for work,” she said. “I will leave 
my bundle here, and go back with it to bim. 
No doubt he will exchange it.”” 

“I should think so,” was the reply; for 
the perfect simplicity and openness with which 
the woman spoke, evinced her honesty. 

The delay was tedious, but it was unavoid- 
able, and, as rapidly as possible she retraced her 
steps, and before many minutes, again present- 
ed herself before Mr. Stimpson. 

“Well, my good woman, what now? I 
thought our business was settled for to-night.” 

“Yes, sir, bat if you please, this is a counter- 
feit quarter. I tried to pass it at a grocery, and 
they refused to take it.” 

The gentleman examined it closely. 

“It is counterfeit, certainly,” he replied. 
“Are yon sure that I gave itto yout Iam very 
careful what money I take. 

“Thad none but what I recoived from you, 
sir 

‘A doubt was still expressed upon Mr. Stimp- 
son’s countenance. 

‘After a pause, he said coolly : 

‘J did not pay you myself, but merely direct- 
ed the boy to give you so much. I will ask him 
if this piece of money was among what he gave 
aoe ‘you, sir, I had not another,” urged 
the poor woman, with energy, but no attention 
was paid to her remark. 

“ Here, William.” 

‘The lad obeyed the summons, and the piece 
of money was laid before him, 

“Did yon give that counterfeit quarter to this 
‘woman about half an honr ago 3” 

“Ofcourse I did not, I never pass coun- 
terfeits nor take them.” 

“You see I ean do nothing for yon,” resum- 






































ed the employer, turning to the woman. ‘The 
lad knows what he is about, and he says ho never 
gave it to you.” 

“But Ttell you, sir, that I had no other 
money !”” was the indignant reply. 

“Thaye no proof of that, so now take your 
quarter and go your way. You will pass it easy 
enough.” 

“But I will not pass it, sir. If I am poor, 
thank God, I am honest, and will not wrong 
another, even when I am wronged myself.” 
“What a spirit spoke there!” Inughingly ex- 
claimed Mr. Stimpson to a by-stander, as with 
a firm step, though a despairing heart, the in- 
jared woman quitted the shop, leaving the two 
shilling piece upon the counter. 

“Anoble spirit,” was the answer, “TI can ad- 
mire uprightness in another, even if Tam not 
over-careful myself. You were hard upon her, 
Stimpson. ‘The loss was more to her than it 
would have been to you.” 

“There would be no end to imposition if T did 
not protect myself.” 

“Perhaps so,” was the careless reply; and at 
the same moment, the speaker took up the 
counterfeit quarter. 

A slight mark attracted his attention, and 
with a sudden exclamation, he hastily left the 
shop. 

“T wish [knew which way the woman went,” 
he muttered, 28 he stood in the open air, and 
looked eagerly around. 

“T know that quarter well, I sot my private 
mark upon it the day that the omnibus driver 
passed it upon me. had some curiosity to seo 
whether it would ever come into my hands again. 
‘Truman was right, after all. ‘There's no telling 
where these things will stop. Iam sorry for that 
poor woman, She has the right stuff in her, I 
am sure.” 

At this moment he saw the object of his 
search standing near a lamp post, at a short dis- 
tance from him. 

“That must be tho woman—what can she be 
doing there?” he exclaimed, os with hasty 
steps he walked towards her. 

“Why do you stand in the night air, good 
woman 1” 

She started as if waking from a dream at the 
sound of his voice, and drawing her tattered 
shawl around her, moved quickly away. Un- 
observed, hestill kept sight of her, At the door 
of the grocery, she paused. For a moment she 
stood irresolute. At Iength she entered, and 
her companion followed and stood beside her at 
the counter. 

“Mr. Stimpson will not exchange the money 
for me,” she said, timidly, ‘but if you would be 
40 kind as to let me have the little bundle and 
trust me for a day or to." 

“Can't do it, good woman. Sorry for you, 
bus we go in for cash. ‘No credit given.”” 

“If T could only have the lemon,” she mur- 
mured, but there was no encouragement in the 
countenance of the man she addressed, and sad- 
ly she tarned away. 

“It is so bard to disappoint poor Ella,” she 
said, as she wiped the tenrs from her eyes, and 
slowly turned toward her own home. “Ieould 
bear all the rest, But thank God, Thave wron; 
ed no one. I will trust in Him. He will 
provide.” 

At this moment, a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and her little parcel was held before 
her. 




















Here is what you purchased, good woman, 
and here is another quarter for you—an honest 
ono, I believe.” 

“God bless you, sir, whocver you may be!” 
was the reply; and then with a sudden burst of 
feeling, the grateful woman added : 

“O my poor Ella, Sho will yet have her 
lemonade. Excuse me, sir, but I toiled so many 
weary hours to procure those lemons and the su- 
gar for my sick child, and then to be disappoint- 
ed after all. It almost broke my heart.” 
js something to buy Ella some more 
anid the young man, slipping another 
piece of money into her hand. 

‘And with 2 kind good evening, he walked 
away, well satisfied with tho little incident which 
had occurred, and with a secret resolution if 
another counterfeit came in his way, to abandon 
his motto of “Keep it moving,” and remember, 
that no one could know where it would stop. 
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CHINESE FISHERIES IN CALIFORNIA. ~ 


On the south side of Rincon Point, near the 
mouth of Mission Creek, there is a settlement of 
Chinese. It consists of about one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged in fish- 
ing. They have twenty-five boats, some of which 
may be seen at all hours moving over the waters 
—some going to, others returning from, the fish- 
ing-grounds.” The houses are placed in a line on 
each side of the one street of the village, and 
look neat and comfortable. Here and there 
group is seen making ‘fish-lines, and with th 
rude machines, stacking in heaps the quantities 
of fish, which, lying on all sides around, dry in 
the sun, and emit an ancient and fish-like olor. 
The fish which they catch, consist of sturgeon, 
rates and shark, and large quantities of her 
Thelatter are dried wholv, while the largerare cut 
into thin pieces. Whenthey are sufficiently dry, 
they are packed in barrels, boxes, or sacks, and 
sent into town. to be disposed of to those of their 
countrymen who are going to tho mines, or aro 
bound upon long voyages. An intelligent Chi- 
naman told us thatthe average yield of their fish 
ing day was about three thousand pounds, and 
that they found ready sale for them at five dol- 
lars the hundred pounds, which would amount 
in money to six hundred dollars, or, if the esti- 
mato of the number of inhabitants is correct, to 
four dollars per man.—California Journal. 
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GREAT PROFIT OF PEACHES. 

Six years ago, an honest, hard-working man 
went from the vicinity of Norwich, Connecticut, 
‘out to the far west. He had in his pocket a small 
capital of four hundred dollars, which he had 
carefully husbanded against a rainy day. On 
arriving at his place of destination, he wisely pur- 
chased for himself a snug little farm, which ho 
stocked as much as it conld bear—not with wheat, 
corn, sheep or cattle, but with peach trees. His 
neighbors, no doubt, thought him foolish and 
visionary, but he kept his own counsel. His 
second crop of peaches yielded him sufficient to 
ey for his land, and, leave, bim a gain of four 

wundred dollars’ besides. But this year his im- 
monse pench orchards yielded him’ at the least 
calculation, « clear profit of thirty thousand dol- 
lars.—Auguata ( Ga.) Republic. 

















[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE WHITE CURL PAPERS. 


BY THE OLD 'UN. 





“You're a hateful, tantalizing thing!” cried 
Miss Popkin, the pretty mantua-maker, to her 
Inte lover, Mr. Augustus Tenon, a young car- 
penter, who had just set up for himself, and was 
to have married the petulant beanty, whom he 
had just accused of the unpardonable sin of 
flirting. 

“Very well, Julia—it’s all very well,” said 
the young man, in that tone, which, whatever 
the words may be, expresses that everything is 
as wrong as possible. “Have it as you like. 
I’m glad I found you out in season.”” 

"And I found ont your hateful temper long 
ago. What a miserable creature I should have 
been, if Thad married you, ha! ha! ha!” and 
the pretty creature laughed bitterly and hysteri- 
cally. 

“Now we've sawed it off square,” said the 
carpenter, “it’s no use to have any splicing and 
joining work afterwards. I mean the separation 
shall be final.” 

“Our minds agree on that matter,” said the 
young lady, tartly. ‘Sho flew to a table, tore 
open the drawer, and plucked out a packet of let- 
ters, which she tossed to him contemptuously. 
Last evening you sent me the letters I'd writ- 
ten you, and I tore ’em into hitsand here are 
your false letters to me—all full of falsehoods, 
‘sir—chock full.” 

“They weren't half s0 tender as those you 
wrote to me,” returned the carpenter. 

“ You're a vile creature!” screamed the little 
miilliner, And she tore out of her bosom a min- 
iature she had worn there for weeks, and hurled 
itt the offender. “Take your picture back. 
That was false, too, like all the rest. It was 
shockingly flattered.” 

“Tr happened to be daguerreotype,” said the 
young carpenter, as he pocketed the affront, 

“Begone, sir!” cried the young lady, stamp- 
ing her feet. 

“J obey you with pleasure,” replied the reject- 
ed one: “and I wish yon joy of your new con- 
quest, Frizale is a charming young felloy—fifty 
at least—wears one of his own wigs. I over- 
heard you last night assuring him that he was 
the first that ever touched your maiden heart— 
and you only secured the little weazen-fuced 
booby by that falsehood.” 

With these stinging words, the young man 
withdrew. Whathnd severed these young hearts? 
‘The merest trifles that oftenest lay waste the 
gardens of this world—thoughtless coquetry— 
flirtation on the one side, and groundless jeal- 
ousy on the other. But the rupture had been 
effected, and now, to render it irremediable, 
the fair Julia hastened to secure her withered 
bean, 

Frizzle, the barber, had that morning received 
note from the fair one, rednosting his profes- 
sional services, to dress her hair for a ball, to 
which they both were invited, and he came to 
arrange her raven locks and plead his love at 
the same time. He was a little, time-worn, wea- 
zen-faced fellow, prodigiously self-conceited, 
and more exacting and jealous in his disposition 
than even the young carpenter. 

He soon made his appearance, paid his re- 
spects, and commenced his duties. 

“What a delightfal occupation!” he mur- 
mured, as he leaned over the head of his inamo- 
rata—* thns to arm beanty for conquest. And 
to feel that while we are preparing her for admi- 
ration, her heart beats only for her “ armorer.” 


























“ And have norie of the fine ladies whose heads 
you dress, ever touched your heart, Julius?” 
asked Miss Popkin. “Don’t pull my back hair 
so!” 

“Can yon askme ?”” murmured Frizzle, “No! 
no eyes ever touched my sou! till your's beamed 
upon it,” said the enamored barber, “And your 
heart, dearest, was untouched, notwithstanding 
the world gave you to that stupid blockhead, 
Tenn!” 

“Tdidn’t love him ono bit; I only endured 
his company, because I had nobody else to go 
about with,” answered Julia, readily, but not 
without a secret twinge of conscienc 

Frizzle was taking off the curl papers, but that 
did not provent his talking, yet he was suddenly 
silent. 

“What are you doing?” cried Miss Popkin, 
for the barber stood behind her chair, out of her 
sight. 

“ You don’t answer me, Mr. Frizzle,” contin- 
ued the young lady. 

No reply. The milliner turned her head, and 
beheld the barber, standing transfixed, with an 
open note in his hands, gazing on it as if there 
was a horrid fascination in its characters. The 
wrath instantly flashed upon her mind. It was 
one of her love-lettors to ‘Tenon, which she meant 
to have destroyed, but which she had carelessly 
employed in putting up her hair. 

“Give me that paper, instantly!” she ex- 
claimed, springing to her feet. 

“Not till I've read every word of it! cried 
the barber. “It's your hund-writing—your name 
at the bottom. You call that cursed carpenter 
your dearest love, and you call me » weazen- 
faced old monkey. F. stands for Frizzle, marm, 
and ‘ weazen-faced old monkey in a wi 





























,’ means 
Iwear awig, ma'am! You're a deceiver, 








“Who are you speaking to in that way?” 
eried the deep, manly voice of the young carpen- 
ter, who had traced Frizzle to the house, and 
wished to ruin his happiness, as his own bad 
boon destroyed. 

“To that gipsey! that flirt!” 

“Ot Augustus!” cried the young lady, 
bursting into tears, “will you suifer this old 
wretch to call me names 

‘The appeal was not made in vain, ‘The young 
carpenter seized tho barber, grinning like an old 
vindictive ape, by the napo of his: neck, and tho 
next moment he was spinning down the staircase 
without an opportanity to count the steps. 

The poct tolls us that the quarrels of lovers 
end in a renewal of love. Before Augustus left 
the fair Julia, they wore on more endearing torms 
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than over, and when he went away, he took with 
him every scrap of the “* white curl papers,” to 
be laid up with rose-leaves, and preserved for 
future’ reference ; while the dismissal of the 
bachelor barber was as final as it had been pe- 
remptory. So much for lovers’ quarrels, 
(OE Ee 
COLONEL BOWIE. 


The Inte celebrated Mr. Clay was a man of 
great resolution and considerable daring. He 
once told the following anecdote to a friend of 
ours. Travelling, in early manhood, in a public 
conveyance in a south-western State, he found 
himself in the company of three other persons, 
consisting of young Indy and gentleman, her 
husband, and of an individual muffled up ‘in 
cloak, whose countenance was concealed, and 
who appeared to be indulging in a tete-a-tets with 
Morpheus. Suddenly a big, brawny Kentuckian 
got into the coach smoking a cigar, and frown- 
ing fiercely around, as much as to say, “I'm 
half horse, half alligator; the yaller flower of 
the forest, all brimstone but the head and ears, 
and that’s aquafortis,” In fact, he looked as 
savage as a meat axe, and puffed forth huge vol- 
umes of smoke, without reference to the com- 
pany within, especially of the lady, who mani- 
fested certain timid symptoms of annoyance. 

Fresently, after some whispering, the gentle. 
man with her in the politest accents requested 
the stranger not to smoke, as it annoyed his 
companion, The fellow answered, “I reckon 
T've paid: my place. I’llsmoke as much as I 
darn please, and all creation shan’t stop me no 
how.” With that he looked dangerous, and 
rolled his eyes round as fiercely as a rattlesnake. 
It was evident that he had no objection to quar- 
rel, and if it occurred, it was likely to lend to a 
deadly struggle. The young man who had 
spoken to him shrunk hack and was silent. 
Clay felt his gallantry aroused. He considered 
for a moment whether he should interfere ; but 
experienced a natural reluctance to draw upon 
himself the bratal violence of his gigantic adver- 

In that lawless country he knew his life 
ight be sacrificed, unavenged. He knew him- 
self physically unequal to the contest, and he 
thonght after all, it was not his business Quixot- 
ically to take up another man’s quarrel, 

Feeling pity for the insult 













































out effort or excitement. ‘The small, but mus- 
cular frame of a man plainly dressed in.a tightly 
buttoned frock-coat, with nothing remarkable 
about his appearance, was seen, and a pair of 
bright gray eyes sought the fierce optics of the 
ferocious “Kentuckian, Without a word this 
wy-figure ” passed his hand under his collar at 
the back of his neck, and slowly and deliberately 
pulled forth a long—extremely lor 
tering knife from its sheath in thats 
“Stranger,” he 
James Bowie, well 
Louisiana, and if you don’t put that cigar out of 
the window in a quarter of « minute, I'll put this 
knife through your bowels as sure as death,” 
Clay said he never forgot in after life the ex- 
pression of the colonel’s eyes at that moment. 
The predominant impression made upon him, 
was the certainty of the threat being fulfilled, 
and apparently the same conviction impressed 
itself ere long on the mind of the offender. Dur- 
ing two or three seconds his eye met that of 
Bowie. He was the weaker, and he quail 
With a curse ho tore the cigar from between his 
teeth, and flung it, scowling, but downeast, ont 
of the coach window. Upon which, Colonel 
James Bowie as. deliberately replaced’ his long 
place, and, without 
saying a word to any one else, or even vouch- 
safing a glance at any one, refolded his cloak 
around him, and did not utter another syllable 
to the end’ of the journey.—New Quarterly 
Review. 
MILLIONAIRES. 


Judah Touro, the recently deceased millionaire 
of New Orleans, was the last of the four richest 
citizens of that place, who have died there during 
the last four years, without families : John Me- 
Donough, Joseph Fowler, Cornelius Paulding, 
were the other three. ‘The combined fortane: 
these four citizens reached the sum of nine mil- 
lions, about one-eighth of the property of the 
whole city. ‘They were all bachelors, and lived 
ton extreme old age. Mr. McDonough died 
at seventy-two, Mr. Paulding at seventy, Mr. 
Fowler at sixty-five, and Mr. Touro at seventy- 
nine. ‘They had all been constant residents of 
New Orleans, and enjoyed a romarkable degree 
of health and vigor. 

Among other eccentric traits in Mr. Touro’s 
character, it is stated that he could never be per- 
suaded to travel in any vehicle, sinfle the death 
of a beloved brother, who was thrown out of a 
carriage in Boston, and had his leg broken. 
‘That brother bequeathed him $200,000, which 
¥as deposited in one of the banks of Boston. 
‘The money was permitted to remain in the bank 
without interest; and Mr. Touro could never 
be persunded to receive or use a dollar of it. 
The sum stands now: to his credit on the books 
of the bank just as. it was left by his brother. 

Though he had a New Englander’s fondness 
for ships, and owned some of tho largest craft 
that came into our ports, and was passionately 
fond of talking about ships, their best made of 
structure, and took a great pride in the beauty 
and neatness of his own craft, he could never be 
persuaded to go aboard of one of them, but would 
content himself by standing on the levee, and 
Tiewing in silent admiration the hugo bulks, the 
apering masts and snowy sails of hi - 
ton ships—Sunday Blercury. oper 
















































NEW CALEDONIA. 


The island of New Caledonia, which, with its 
surrounding group, has been recently taken pos- 
session of by the French, is a large island 600 
or 700 miles to the southward of Anstralin, ly- 
ing between 17 degrees, 57. minutes, and 23 de- 
grees south latitude, and between 163 degrees, 
soil 168 eastlongitude, “Its four hundeed miles 
in length, and about sixty miles in its greatest 
breadth.” Tris enclosed by coral reefs ig which 
only two inlets have hitherto been discovered, — 
thus allowing but two harbors which afford a se. 
cure anchorage for large vessels, [tis said to 
bo less fortile’ than most of the Pacific islands ; 
bat from the geological character of portions of 
the group, itis believed that gold is abundant 
there. ‘The inhabitants of New Caledonia are a 
Stout, dark colored race, and have the reputation 
of being cannibals. ‘These islands were first dis 
covered in 1774, by Capt. Cook.—Boston Journal, 
a RL 


“IT 18 ALL LUCK.” 


“Tt is all luck,” said an old man,as in pover 

and misery, he ound old age pon hima abel Hs 
night of death st hand. “Iris all luck, some 
born to be rich, and others poor.” Instantly our 
mind reverted to the old man’s past life ; we saw 
his wasted youth, his neglected opportunities, 
his sloth, improvidence and want of forethought, 
and then looking upon his desolate stato, we 
asked ourselves, “Is it luck?” Never believe 
it, young man?” Pluck, not luck, ia tho ruler of 
our destinies, ‘Tho strong hand and the willing 
heart set luck at defiance, or rathor make it serve 
them, He is lucky who is industrions and cheor- 
fal, who neglecta nio opportunity, wastes no time 
in idleness, and in tho present provides for the fa- 
ture. All other lack is a delusion and-a snare.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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LANGUAGE OF BIRDS, 

‘There is a greater variety in the notes by which 
animals express their feelings, wants and pas- 
sions, than superficial observers are ready to ac- 
knowledge. Each bird and beast has a peculiar 
and characteristic tone or ery, but also many 
minor notes and modifications and shades well 
adapted to the expression of emotions. Natu- 
ralists and sportsmen are well aware of this va~ 
riety in creatures whose expressions are generally 
supposed to be monotonous. ‘The cat bird, so 
common in our hedges and on the skirts of our 
gardens; has a sharp, harsh, unpleasant note, 
like the mewing of the animal from which it de- 
rived ite name. But this is only when it is ob- 
sorved, and is acting under restraint. He ut- 
ters this ery, accompanied by a sharp jerk of the 
tail, as if that feathered appendage was a part of 
a machine, and had something to do with the 
production of the riote. But let the cat bird get 
away from observation and restraint, to some 
sylvan spot where he supposes himself perfectly 
.seeure,and then the “harp of Orpheus is not more 
ckarmivg.” He imitates the thrash, the robin, 
the woodpecker, and all the tribe of his feathered 
acquaintances. 

‘The solemn, thievish crow is noted for his 
Harsh caw! caw! but that does not embrace the 
compass of his eloquence, If you watch a tame 
crow you will perceive n great variety in his tones 
the fellow is always talking to himself, and some- 
times soliloquizes quite musically. When pleased 
hie has a series of ‘gurgling liquid notes, not at 
all unpleasant, and so peculiar are these sounds 
that you might often mistake them for a human 
voice. Indeed it is well known that you have 
only to perform a little pleasant operation on 
the tongue of « crow, simply dividing that mem- 
ber, and the crow can be taught, like the parrot, 
to pronounce words. This is an experiment 
that has often and successfully been tried, and 
some patient showmen have made money by 
their success. 

‘The wild hoot and halloo of the owl at deep 
midnight, has often startled the benighted trav- 
eller into the belief that some mortal enemy or 
goblin was besetting his path. We dare say 
that many a sturdy Puritan, in the olden time, 
mistook that sinister ery for the whoop of an 
Indian sccking his destruction. The owl is a 
rather uncongenial bird, we must confess. A 
musical gentleman tried all the owls in his neigh- 
borhood with a pitch-pipe, set at concert pitch, 
and found that they all hooted in B@at, But 
the dove cooing in its amorous and mournful 
notes, are a great contrast to the owl, and em- 
blematical of despairing lovers ; the woodpecker 
sets up a sort of loud and hearty Iaugh, and 
sparrows express their complacency by sweet 
modulations and varying melody. 

‘Take a chicken four or five days old, and hold 
it up toa window where there are flies, and it 
will immediately seize its prey, with little twit- 
terings of complacency ; but if you tender it a 
bee, or a wasp, at once its notes become harsh, 
and expressive of disapprohation, and a sense of 
danger. When a pullet is ready to lay, she ex- 
presses it in an easy, joyous, soft note, and when 
she has deposited her egzin the nest, rushes forth 
with a clamorons kind of joy, quite tumultnous, 
and which all her companions echo, 

But if one would appreciate the volume of 
sound which can be produced by a bird’s lungs, 
he should purchase and domesticate a full grown 
Shanghai rooster. We bave heard a bird of this 
description “ murdering sleep” like Macbeth, and 
‘we could never rightly determine whether the 
Chinese gong was an imitation of a Cochin 
China, or whether the Cochin China was an im- 
itation of the Chinese gong. By the way, should 
that other monster bird be called » Chittagong, 
or a chicken-gong ? We pause for a reply ! 
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Prosecrep Rarrroaps.—Itis estimated that 
the value of public lands to railroads, asked from 
this session of Congress according to the bills 
introduced or projected, amounts to the sum 
of $350,000,000. 

Gossrr sPortep.—A Buffalo correspondent 
of the New York Express denies the report 
that was travelling the rounds, that Ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore was abont to be married. 

ee Se 

Josr s0.—A down cast editor says that mod- 
esty is a quality that highly adorns. a woman and 
ruins a man, 

ee; 


Cosrix—Cotton umbrellas are worth $10,50 
piece at Panama. 














‘TROUBLES IN THE EAST. 

Matters between the European powers seem 
to be assuming a most critical shape; war to 
the knife appears to be inevitable, and with all 
the appliances of modern warfare, such @ contest 
must be fearfully destructive to life and property. 
England and France together are far too strong 
for Nicholas, and they have now gone to work 
hand in hand and in earnest, The Turks have 

sustained themselves up to the present 
but, unaided, they must have soon fallen 
before the vast numbers of the Russians. It 
looks to us very much, as though Nicholas, to 
use acommon phrase, had “ put his foot into it,” 
‘and that he will have occasion to regret his 
position. 

In the meantime, the Turkish ranks are being 
angmented by gallant young officers from Eng- 
land, France and America, and her ranks swell- 
ed by ardent volunteers. We see the names of 
quite a number of our officers who served in the 
late Mexican war, registered, as being on their 
way to serve the sultan ; and indeed, of several, 
who have already received high and honorable 
appointments, Hungarians, Poles, and others 
who have felt the arbitrary oppression of the 
Emperor of Russia, are now enlisting under the 
Crescent for revenge ; and they will fight with a 
spirit of bitterness that will prove fearfully de- 
structive to the Russians. We shall now sec, 
whether Europe is to be Cossack or Republican. 

At this moment, every arrival from the seat of 
war is looked for with the utmost anxiety ; and 
scarcely less interest is felt on this side of the 
Atlantic, than among those countries whose 
troops and governments are actually engaged in 
the war, But war cannot continue long, it will 
be brief, decisive and destructive enough. ‘The 
effect of this outbreak of war upon these conn- 
tries and the rest of the Christian world must 
be considerable, and differing in varions sections. 
It has already had the effect of raising the prices 
of our staple commodities, and to affect some 
branches of trade; but upon the whole, will 
probably be of no serious injury to the United 
States. 

War is a sad and fearful alternative, but we 
can see no act of the Western powers to blame 
in this contingency ; the Russian monarch has 
challenged them, and thrown down his gauntlet 
boldly. 

—— 
DEATH-BED REVELATION. 

Allarge wine dealer residing in London, re- 
cently on his death-bed, being in great distress 
of mind, acknowledged to his friends that his 
agony was occasioned by the nature of the busi- 
ness he had followed for years. He stated that 
it had been his habit to purchase all the sour 
wines he could, and by making use of sugar of 
Icad and other deleterious substances, restore the 
wine toa palatable taste. He said he did not 
doubt he had been the means of destroying hun- 
dreds of lives, as he had from time to time no- 
ticed the effects of his mixtures on those who 
drank them. He had seen instances of this kind 
where the unconscions victims of cupidity, after 
wasting and declining for years, despite the best 
medical advice, went to their graves poisoned 
by the adulterated wines he had sold them, 












































Latest Dopox.—A Jeremy Diddler in Phil- 
adelphia, a few days ago, being in want of funds, 
with the assistance of an accomplice, procured 
some old champagne bottles, and after filling 
them with water, neatly corked and labelled 
them. ‘The"next step was to a broker's, wherg 
six dozen of them were sold for $36, apparently 
an alarming sacrifice. Jerry did not, however, 
respect honor among thieves, and made off with 
the entire profits, and being “blown” by his 
accomplice, was arrested for swindling and com- 
mitted to prison. 

Tue Inisi.—The Irish, who have won so 
much glory and territory for Great Britain, are 
to becalled upon in the present crisis. ‘The 
mayor of Dublin has granted the request of the 
quarter-master general, and recruiting in that 
city, as in the rest of Ireland, is to be carried 
on ona grand scale, Whatever hope there may 
be for downtrodden Hungary and Italy in the 
coming- contest, for Ireland good care will be 
taken that there shall be none, 

SEE Sie ggg ni ae 

Fisnixe Ixtenest.—A bill has passed the 
legislature of New Brunswick, and received the 
royal sanction, which enables the colonial au- 
thorities to board American vessels in the fish- 
ing grounds when within three miles of land, 
and remain on board until they depart. It has 
other provisions for the protection of the inshore 
fisheries which are equally stringent and ob- 
noxious. 

SS 

Dent or Pexxsrivaxra—The receipts into 
the treasury have been six millions, and four 
millions of the public debt have been paid within 
the past year. ‘The present public debt of the 
State is $40,000,000. 

——_+ 

Cuvxen Borxep.—The Roman Catholic 
Church at Alton, Allinois, was burned on the 
17th ult. together with three dwelling houses 
adjoining. Loss $25,000. Insurance $5000. 

Brivo Tor1s.—The amount of tolls paid 
by the Cambridge and Boston omnibuses for 
passing the bridge between the two cities has the 
past year exceeded the sum of $10,000. 

Sieh ennmtenentiee 

Hraexeat.—On the 30th ult,, the Hon. Mr. 
Ligon, the newly elected Governor of Maryland, 
Jed to the hymeneal altar an aécomplished Indy 
of Elkridge, Md. 

eee eet tle 

Coan 1 Great Brrtarx.—37,000,000 tons 
of coal are mined annually in Great Britain, of 
the value at the pit’s mouth of £10,000,000, 

te 

‘A coop Mrasure.—A bill to punish the 
adulteration of liquors has passed throngh the 
committee of the whole of the Ohio Senate. 

ieee 

A vast Tennrrorr.—Nebraska would make 
twelve States as large as Pennsylvania, 

















EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

‘The number of German emigrants who arrived 
in New York, last year, was 307,483. 

France produces annually, nine hundred mil- 
lion gallons of wine, 

‘The population of Russia, as shown by a re- 
cent census, is 65,170,408, 

‘There are about 1500 operatives in the mills 
of Lewiston, Me. 

Ida Aldridge, the African tragedian, contin- 
nes his successful career in Germany. 

‘The enlargement of the capitol ut Washing- 
ton has already cost $300,000. 

It is estimated that 9000 pianos are made 
every year in the United States. 

Hon. Cave Johnson has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Tennessee. 

Arman has been arrested in Trenton, N. J., 
for stealing two umbrellas, 

‘There were 42 deaths in New York city last 
week, of small pox. 

‘The tailors of Hamilton, U. C., have“ strack”” 
against the sewing machines. 

Gen, Wm, Paulding, ex-mayor of New York, 
died at Tarrytown, a few days since, 

Several cases of cholera have lately occurred 
at Houston, Texas. 

A machine has been invented in Connecticut, 
to feed power presses with paper, 

A public library is shortly to be opened in 
Gloucester, Mass. : 

‘The people of St. Louis are talking about get- 
ting up a Crystal Palace. 

Mary Butler, aged 15, was killed at Pittsburg, 
by a camphene accident. 

‘A large number of Americans have sailed for 
Constantinople, to fight the Russians. 

Miss Robertson played « highly successful en- 
gagement in Boston at the Muscum. 

Wm. C. Fenton, a blacksmith, hung himself 
in New-York, the other day. Cause unknown, 

‘The new Opera Honse, Boston, is fast pro- 
gressing, and will soon be complete. 

Tt is said that blindness is remarkably preva- 
lent among the people of Japan. 

‘The Baptist Church in Greenville, Conn., was 
lately destroyed by fire. 

Broad-billed ducks and widgeons are very 
plenty about Bridgport, Conn. 

Philadelphia covers a larger superficial area 
than any other city of the Union. 

Hiram Covell, for some unknown reason, 
drowned himself at Portland, recently. 

John Brougham, the favorite New York co- 
median, is going to California. 


























REMOVAL, 
Owing to the great increase of our business in 
| New York, Samuel French, Esq., our agent for 
that city, has found it necessary to remove from 
his old quarters to the splendid marble building, 
Just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street; one of 
the finest and most commodious stores in New 
York. Mr. French alone receives regularly each 
week from thigestablishment, thirty-three thousand 











gentlemanly person to deal with whom they 
have éo long and favorably known; and that the 
change of his place of business will afford in- 
creased facilities and conveniences to all parties. 





Tim Frexca Crency.—From a recent 
French statistical work, we learn that there are 
42,000 Roman Catholic clergymen in France, 
besides 8500 theological students preparing for 
the priesthood. ‘The Catholic clergy are ap- 
pointed by the State, at an annual expense of 
82,000,000 of francs. ‘There are 3000 convents 
and 24,000 nuns in France, besides convents for 
different orders of monks. Of Protestant 
ministers, there are 507 Reformed, 249 Luther- 
an, 40 Protestant Episcopal, and 86 of other 
denominations. 

A verr ovp Max.—There died in Moscow, 
Rassia, in November last, a venerable relict of 
a former generation, named M. Pierre Sonoysky. 
His age was 122 years, and two months, He 
was born in the reign of the Empress Anna, the 
daughter of Peter the Great, and during his life, 
Russia has grown from a comparatively weak 
and almost barbarous government, to be the 
largest in territorial extent and most powerful 
empire on the globe. 





Raoaps i Grear Brirarx.—From 
documents recently published in England, it 
appears that the gross receipts from travel 
and freights on the railroads of the United 
Kingdom during the past year amounted to 
77,020,230 pounds sterling. ‘These railroads 
cost upwards of £263,000,000, and altogether pay 
less than three per cent. dividend. : 





A Wisk Max or rae Yeasr—We ander- 
derstand that the mayor of a town in the west of 
England has sent round a circular on his own 
responsibility, to all the bakers of the place, re- 
commending them during the high price of four, 
to leave out the yeast, as he has reason to believe 
thst it is the yeast which makes the bread rise. 
Swaxt Marrens—The nerve of the tooth, 
not as large ns the finest cambric needle, will 
sometimes drive a strong man to distraction. 
A musquito can make an elephant absolutely 
mad. A coral rock, which causes a navy to 
founder, is the work of worms. 
US RS 
Linenta Exrorants.—t is stated that ar- 
rangements have been made and vessels chart 
tered, for carrying mo less than 782 emigrants 
to Liberia, from different points of this country 
during the present year, 
eee 
Exrexsive Antroie.—To make one of the 
finest Cashmere shawls requires the work of a 
family for a lifetime. They sell, in Cashmere 
itself, for five thousand dollars. 
ee 
Coxsvurixe THe “Srirrs.”—In the use 
of“ spirits,” our great object should be to ob- 
tain “ A happy mediam.” 
SSSR aT aT 
Gronora—A valuable silver mine has been 
discovered in Gannett county, Georgia. 























GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
Yor the present week embraces the following contents 
“Two Scenes in the Life of » Young American,” » 


sketch, by Hvar Wiutiaw Busser. 
“He wouldn't get married,” a eto 

alate get married,’ 3 

tog TH Hval Teasosters,” 8 ketch, by Mr. M. A. Dexr- 
“ Storles of Gods and Goddemer,” No. 7, 








by Mes. Canoune. 











rive 
"Fiowers that m 2ines, by Mr. M. W. Ouxmas. 
The Days of Yore. yecie e Dawes 





iin 
“The Soow Bins Mlssion, 


ois ‘verses, by Lovign A. Wor- 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


In this week's number, we give representation of the 
new Steamer Willan Norns eee” 
Philadelphia and Liverpoal* smn ¥@ ply between, 
‘Two largo engravings, representing the Uniforms ot 
Russian Govairy—Culrauslers and Light Guard” 
4 larg panornie view of Broadray, New York, ooo: 
pylng two" pages, and’ giving representations of the’ oe 
places of busines, eteon fis celebrated thorooghage 
‘A series of pictiren representing scenes in New eae 
Jand,—rat, Wants Obureh, snd Burial Pace of Bech 
Offers; second, Commanding Ofieer” Staton telat 
War Dacoot New Zaiandere; ourdy group Masri, 
Portralts of Prince Michael Woronaof, and of General 
Gertachakoff of the Rarsian army. 
‘And view of the Steamship Timalaya, the large! 
steamer i the world mY } 


.* The PicroxtAt ie for sale at all the Periodical Depo! 
{in the United States, at six cents per copy. al 














Foreign Items. 





Before the entry of the allied fleets into the 
Black Sea, the Rassian cruisers were constantly 
taking observations upon the coast. They have 
since entirely disappeared, 

‘The Empress of France, having been recom- 
mended by her physicians to exercise, has a pait 
of skates arranged with wheels, and on them she 
skimsabout on the polished floors of the Tuileries, 

It is stated that the actual amount of paper 
money put into circulation in the Russien Em- 
pire to defray the expenses of the war, will be 
cight millions sterling. 

Lloyd’s London Record estimates that “every 
day a ship is lost;” while the New York Home 
Journal says, “On an average, there are seven 
shipwrecks daily.” Quite a difference ! 

The Prussians are pretty well off, it seems. 
In a population of sixteen and a half millions, 
there are only about half a million paupers, which 
is a small proportion, as things go now. 

The London Times, referring to the neutrality 
position sought to be maintained by Austria, re- 
marks, with force, that “neutrality isa sha 
and cannot be maintained in the coming struggle. 

Queen Victoria at the opening of parliament 
was attired in a splendid dress of silver tissue, 
cover which was a robe of crimson velvet, orna- 
mented with gold lace and ermine, and she wore 
a brilliant tiara of pearls and diamonds. 

In London there are one hundred and_twenty 
ragged schools, which include nearly fourteen 
thousand scholars, taught by two hundred and 
twenty-one paid, and eighteen hundred voluntary 
teachers, 

Mr. Gough, the temperance speaker, contin- 
ues to attract immense andiences in England. 
He lectured recently toan assembly of two thou- 
sand stadents in Ediabargh, and has ‘applica, 
tions from one hundred and. ‘twenty-one places, 
for his oratorical services. 























Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


She half consents who silently denies.—Ovi 

Tt is easy to condermn—it is better to pity— 
Abbott, 

How use doth breed a habit ina man.—Shaks- 
peare. 

‘What signifies sadness, sir; a man grows 
lean on’t.—Mackensie, 

She most attracts who longest can refuse — 
Aaron Hill. 

Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake ! 
Pope. 

‘To learn thy faults from thyself is worth more 
than to learn them from others.—Eastern Proverb. 

None think the great unhappy but the great, 
Young. 

‘The overcurious are not over-wise—Mas- 
singer. 

‘The narrow soul knows not the godlike glory 
of forgiving —Howe. 

‘There is so much of the glare and grief of life 
connected with the stage, that it fills me with 
most solemn thoughts—Henry Giles. 

Whole years of joy glide unperceived away, 
while sorrow counis the minutes as they pass.— 
Havard. 

Esteem cannot be where there is no confidence ; 
and there can be no confidence where there is no 
respect.—Henry Giles. 

If we resist our passions, it is more. through 
their weakness, than from our strength.—Koc! 
foucauld, 

‘That man that has a tongue, I say, is no man, 

with his tongue he cannot win a woman.— 
re. 

Ido not love much ceremony ; suits in love 

should not, like suits in law, be rocked from term 

to term.—Shi 


Aoker's Budget. 


The man who was “ filled with emotion,” was 
unable to make room for any dinner. 

‘The lady who fainted at a barefaced truth, had 
her senses restored by a filse-hood. 

‘The driver who hitched his horse to a“ post 
of honor,” found it didn’t hold the animal very 























well. 
‘What are political platforms?” said an old 

Indy. “0,” said her worst half, “they are 

platform scales where they weigh Presidents. 

“I will never a woman who can’t 
carve,” said M—“Why not!” inquired his 
friend, “ Because she would not be a help-meat 
for me.” 

‘The artist who is painting a landscape on 
political eanvase, intends to have it framed with 
‘wood from some of the legs rolled by the politi- 
cians. 

A genius out west has just patented a machine 
for making sweet potatoes. He is a brother to 
the old gentleman who put handles on prickly- 
pears, and sold them for curry combs. 

‘The E Sentinel records the accidental 
death of a young lady of that town, and adds: 
“She is represented as being an estimable girl, 
considering her circumstances ! 

If mankind were required to give a reason for 
every utterance, what a quiet, peaceful world we 
would have. Most opinions are like Lucifer 
matches, they strike off briskly and go out sud- 
denly, 

‘A pupil of the state normal school, at Ypsi- 
Jnati, Mi, because she run away from school and 
entered matrimony, was y discharged b 
the board of instruction om the ground of rash 
conduct. 

‘The best conundram of the season is the fol- 
lowing :—What is the differenee between an at- 
‘tempted homicide and a Cincinnati hog butchery ¢ 
‘One is assault with intent to kill, and the other 
is a kill with intent to salt. 

















Quill and Scissors. 





It is stated that Mr. Geo. Law is rapidly dis- 
posing of the 200,000 guns he some years since 
purchased of the government, and is getting for 
them quadruple the sum he paid for them. "The 
demand from abroad for American manufactured 
muskets, and other fire-arms, is represented to 
be far greater than the supply 

‘Throughout New England a great demand for 
ship timber has arisen, and ship bailders have 
sent agents into yarious quarters, to visit the for- 
ests, and select what timber may be snitable, 
‘This has added to the value of timber and tim- 
ber lands, and promises ere long to make away 
with all of our best timber. 

‘The alleged frands committed upon the pen- 
sion office by Gen. Ford, Judge Vandersmith, 
and Alderman Evans, of Lancaster, Pa., have 
extended over a space of fifteen years, and the 
amount drawn during that period, from the U. 8. 

reasury, is nearly $50,000. 




















‘Two dogs exhibiting symptoms of hydropho- 
hia, were killed in Agawam, Mass. a few days 
since. They are supposed to have been bitten 
by the mad dog that made its appearance there 
several weeks ago, and bit many dogs and two 
children 

Ic is stated that John B. Gongh is now giving 
his exhibitions under the patronage of an aséoci- 
ation in Scotland. He receives £250, orin round 
numbers $1200 a month, for his dramatic out- 
pourings on the platform ; yet his patrons are 
drawing large profits. 
ge bear, weighing about 200 pounds, was 
natrap, in abarn in Stamford, (Vt.,) 
not long since. "Whether his object was mutton, 
or whether the extreme eold drove him to seek s 
comfortable lodging in the hay-mow, has not been 
ascertained. 

A sad accident ocenrred st Ogdensburg. Sev- 
eral men were engaged excavating a bank of 
earth, when a portion of it giving way, two of the 

arty were instantly killed, and a third had his 

leg broken, and was otherwise injured. A horse 
was also killed. 

‘The ladies of South Carolina have formed a 
“Calhoun Monument Association ” for the pur- 
pose of raising money by private subscription to 
erect a monument to the memory of that states- 
man, 

Mahomet the Great cut off his beloved mi 
tress's head on a stage erected for that purpos 
to convince his soldiers, who taxed him for pre- 
ferring his love to his glory. 

On the night of 6th ult., a dwelling house in 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, was destroyed by fire. 
It was occupied by a French family, and three 
children were burned in the flame 

About two weeks since the dwelling of Mr. 
Harvey of Bulloch county, Ga., was consumed 
by fire, together with his wife and infant, only 
three weeks old, ns 

Bishop Scott, who has recently returned from 
Liberia, says the Sabbath is kept with singular 
strictness, and the churches are crowded with 
orderly worshippers. 

More freight is offered to the Western 
(Canada) Railroad Company than they are able 
to transport. The daily receipts on this road 
are over $5000. 

Such is the rapid diminution of the population 
of the Sandwich Inlande that it ie bebcwed. the 
present census will not give over 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. There were 80,000 in 1849, 

A serious question bas ariven as to whether 
St. Paul advised the taking of a little wine for 
the stomach’s sake or the stomach’s ache! 

The Custom Honse valuation of the cigars 
imported into the United States last year, 
was $3,311,935. 

Two boys have been held to bail in Pitts- 
burgh, charged with sending obscene valentines 



































to a Indy, 

George W. Kellogg, a young gentleman of 
respectable standing in Buffalo, has been arrested 
for altering bills on the Pratt Bank, of that city. 

Literary women (says Jenkins) remind him of 
beautiful ‘flowers, that have been withered and 
dried between sheets of blotting paper—Punch. 

‘The University of Alabama now contains 108 
students, 

In every 1000 persons only one reaches, 100 
years of life, 

‘The average of human life is only about 28 
years.“ What shadows we are !” 

Men make their chief sacrifices to love before 
they marry ; women (poor creatures !) after. 

What ancient sage was the inventor of danc- 
ing? Play toe, 

Sixty ships trade between Calentta and Boston. 














Marriages, 


, Mr. Silas B. Goss to 





Tm thls city by Me. Mr. St 
vs Hansa abbot 
py he Mr Wines Me. 2a Wien te Mi Gade 
pag Bet, Mr Stretr, be. Bilery B. Toft to Mise Maria, 
By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George W. Orne to Mis 
Cardipe Chasben: 
iy Rev. Mr Winkley, Mr. A. B. Winshlp to Mies 
3. thes, for 
f Br. ‘Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph Reed to Miss Qaro~ 
toe ie 
in Choe, by Rey. Mr. Pratt Mr Jongh O; awards 
tobi ark hapa 
Doreen Hall Mr, Willan Vine 
cent to Miss Soca Brown. seo 
‘Tn South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Bara Har- 
Ta reemton he, fey Mis: Its Rbman. Wee 
Pag fehall 
ice, by fev, Mr. Baton, Mr. John 
1 er ar ae a 
to Miss Lucy Ann Kent. 5 





























33, Capiain Sevall Goodetdge 70; 
‘25; Mr. Reekiel F. Mason, 

‘At Roxbary, Mr. Binathan Taber, 

\t Charlestown, Philander een 
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‘At Upton, James A. Nelson, Haq. 35. 

‘At Westport Point, Mr. Gittors, 

At Huptaraton Sara, Marin, Seagate jah and 
“At Barre, My. Habe 
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reverend gentleman had trifled with the heart of 
Ruth, and sued for Rebecea’s, it wis very 

nthat he should be forthwith dismissed, 
But it so happened that on Wednesday morn- 
| ing the Rev. Mr. Lovell wa 












quite too fond of maki sable to all 
tho young Indies in town. I fear that he is lit- 
tle better than a flirt, to make the best of it. 
You say that hehas given Ruth to understand 
that he intends to make a wife of her?” 

“The deacon himself, this very afternoon; 
gave mo to understand as mach. Besides, from | 
what I have seen myself, it certainly seems to | 
me to look like that at any rate.” 


v- | ever done, or thonght, or said, that was not good ; 
and now that goodness met its own reward ; 
they envied her and called her a hypocrite—a 
follower for “theloayes and fishes!” No such 
thing. Ruth had, no doubt, in the beginning, 
her proportion of original sin, but she had ad- 
ded to it in the course of twenty years as little 
as she could, She always loved to read her 
Bible; and the youthful pastor did but reap 
what Parson Soberly had sown. Before young 
Mr. Lovell came, she had been long “almost 





of life to starving sonls in Tattleville,—it dev 
ed of conrse upon the church and congregation 
to select another man to fill his place; and as 
rome. the society was very large and wealthy, and the 
pastor’s salary proportionably large, a number of 
eloquent divines, proportionably great, bringing in 
their coat-tail pockets with them theimmost l- 
‘quent discourses as a sample of the barrel-full 
at home, presented themselves as candidates. 
But it was found no easy task to pitch upon a 
man to please them all. ‘The older, soberer por- 
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m to enter the 
to attend, as he 
” And thus, of 
course, the keen committee were too late, But 
what was their astonishment to learn that Miss L 
“Well, tome,” rejoined his better half, “it | Rebecca Doseman—who had but just returned 
oesn’t looklikethat at all! Besides, Ehaditfrom | from Boston—was also seen to enter the stago- 
authority to-day, that he has offered | couch in company with the 





‘When tne for me no more shall evant 
His fleeting hours, and passing days} 
‘When his last particle of sand 
‘Shall trembling fill, and Tife decays: 
‘When one by one my powers decline, 
‘And Death his victim bastes to elim, 
‘When nature's charms from me are gone, 



























































































































as though you thought of something which you 
cannot well remember. “The town of Tattle: 
ville?” Yes, the town of Tattleville, Brush 
up your knowledge of geography ; look on the 
map. “What map?” ‘Tat, tat, don't be in 
such a hurry ; haste has proved the rnin of thon- 
sands. Don't be angry, either; angers the vice 
of fools, a short insanity. There now, be pa- 
tient; patience is one of the cardinal virtues, and 
rendered Job immortal. Look upon the map— 
not the map of the world exactly, but the next 
thing to it—the map of New England. “Yes, 
well; but Idon’t see the town of Tattleville !” 
you say, Well, well, the reason is, you don’t 
look where itis. “But it isn’there!” Well, 
then, you can’t expect to see it, if it isn’t there; 
of course, you can't. And what's the use of 
trying to see what can’t be seen? Is Boston 














Indeed, so deep an interest in religions matters 
had not been felt in Tattleville, since Parson 
Soberly was married,noreven then. And mam: 
many of the young and gay and worldly-mind- 
ed, whose hearts the venerable pastor who had 
christened them had failed to reach, were melted 
by the glowing eloquence of him whose first and 
favorite text was—‘God is love.” Yea, even 
the heart of the beantifal Ruth, the deacon’s 
danghter, was the first to melt, and on the first 
communion day on which the young divine offi- 
ciated, she was visibly admitted as a member of 
the chureh. 

Roth was always very beautiful and very 
good; but never, since the day that Parson So- 
berly hind christened her babe, just twenty 
years ago, had she appeared so good and bean- 
tifal as on that day, when standing up before 
the sacred altar, in the aisle, she bowed assent to 














even to perhaps as great @ man as the Rev. Lu- 
ther Lovell; but so many of her mother’s faults 


had she imbibed in bringing up, that now, in 
spite of her father’s wealth and influence, her 
beanty, her dress,—for she was very dressy— 
and her accomplishments—she had not, as yet, 
though several years the senior of the gentle 
Rath, in fine, she had not yet obtained a hus- 
band. Every youth in Tattleville, who would 
have been proud to call her wife, she was too 
proud to call  Ausband—and vice versa, every 
youth whom she would have been proud to call 
her husband, was too proud, or disinclined to 
call her wife. But yet she had not given up 
the ship—but, on the contrary, had embarked 
with great enthusiasm on board a court-ship, 
bound to storm the heart of Luther Lovell. 
And she had now, as I observed before, gone to 











say ho is but just alive.” 

“They went together then?” said Mrs. Tale- 
ton, laying a peculiar stress upon the word, 
together. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Goodman, with a 
meaning smile, “they went together ; Mr. Lov- 
ell is a stranger there,” 

“And I suppose,” continued Mrs. Taleton, 
“according to allaccounts, that he could nothave 
found a more acceptable companion as a guide. 
‘They say that he is very fond of Ruth.” 

“Well, yes, he seems to take an interest in 
her,” said Mrs, Goodman, looking yery happy. 

“Report is tme, then? he has offered 
Rath—” 

“He seems to be very attentive to Ruth, most | 
certainly.” 

“You don’t deny, then, what is said of it?” 

“Mrs, Taleton,” answered Mrs, Goodman, 





Unheeled, too, the voice of fame! tion of the congregation, who were young when | persuaded” to embrace the truth; but now the | the bes ccrminines it 
‘The temple, never bullt by bands, Parson Soberly was first ordained, desired a | appointed time had fully come for her to join | himself to Miss Rebecca Doseman, and been | any one had donbts before, this settled them, + 
Bek coleting thd sath AIT] staid, profound and venerable man; the young- | the church. ‘To deny, however, that Mr. Lovell | most graciously accepted !”” Forthwith, 2 committee of condoling matrons 
‘And {ts inbabitant—the mind, cr portion, who had long complained of Parson | had any agency in hastening on that glorious | “What, upon so short an acquaintance?” and indignant maidens visited the house of Dea- 
Shall struggle tn its earthly thrall: Soberly’s profundity, desired a younger man, | time, would be withholding praise where it is | “You forget, I told you they became ac- | conGoodman, Ruth, they found in tears, and, 
boler a dper- tarred who, had the power to soar as wellas dive, And | justly due. quainted with each other long ago in Boston, at | like Rachel of old, refusing to be comforted, 
‘Nove care to tond—and few te eboer thus, week after week, the pulpit was supplied || The eloquence and fire of Mr. Lovell had, in- | her uncle’s.” ‘The good old deacon alone could not believe 
‘Where the poor lays hls aching head? with strangers. At last, the hero of our story, | deed, been instrumental in awakening love to |“ Who told yon this?” that Mr, Lovell was a villain, 
the young, the handsome, and the truly eloquent | God and man—one man in particular—not only | “Mrs. Hearsay heard of itin Boston; hasjust | “I grant,”” said he, “that reports and ap- 
vay wits bin! A wnty gas, Lather Lovell came, ani saw, and conquered. | in tho breast of gentle Ruth, but also in the | returned; sho told me at church to-day. And | pearances are much against him But I eae 
bexegradaxnaendsstoce}py His text was :—"God is love.” And with so | breasts of many others. Evening meetings and | ¥ have not the slightest doubt but that it is | not bring myself as yet to think that one, who 
eres aay ret panier: much of beauty, force and fervid eloquence did | inquiry meetings, and sewing-circles, were be- | true.” really seems tobe 20 good, can beso vile. I 
Or if the heart-felt wish be heard he discourse upon the pleasing theme, that long | coming very frequent in the town of Tattleville. “Poor Ruth,” said Mr. Taleton, ‘Poor | cannot yet believe it, and my friends, let us 
By Hn who bie hierar pay, before the morning: service closed, more tender | And it was truly refreshing after so long a spir- | Rath, if this bo so, she'll need all the consola- | forbear to judge him hastily. Wait til he re. 
vere peak cs nay gel hearts than one were melted ; more living souls | itual drought, to see both old and young, and | tions of her new profession to console her. But | turns. No, I cannot belicve that he has trifled 
= than one were willing to embrace, if not the ee spel the latter and the fairer portion | I believe he loves the deacon’s daughterafterall. | with Ruth—poor girl. No, no, I cannot!” and 
Grant me to fulle like autamn’s tree— Preacher’s self, at least the glorious truth he | of the latter, too, “coming like clouds and like | She’ll_make a better wife for him than all the | the good old deacon wept. 
qyrosatey ibe pain; preached—that “God is love,” and vice versa, | doves to their windows,” in the wake of the elo- | other girls in Tattleville together.” His tears, however, ndded to the 
‘Let desolation gently come i “love's a god!” Yes, all the rising generation | quent Mr. Lovell. Three weeks had not expired “Mr. Lovell is a flirt! a flirt! a regular he | but served to swell the flood of indi; 
Pierogaad rs yhlevelTagets wore delighted with him, and the risen found no | before, following the example of the pious Rath, | firt! and,—well, I hope that Rath will prose- | cr still in ‘Tattley ‘ven those who envied 
- ‘Accalm, al boly, deep, and sweet ; fault in him, E three other damsels were propounded for admis- | eute him for « breach of promise, and that it will | her and slandored her so much, the day of her 
J ‘Tul the last struggle shall have passed, And when, in the course of a week, the mem- | sion to the church. cost him all the dower he'll get with Doctor re now h 
7 , ow mest 
1 ‘And Kindred spirits mine aball meet. bers of the society met in the vestry, “to sce | | Nay, even the hitherto so gay and thoughtless | Doseman’s danghter, to settle it. I do—I mean “Behold the misery that hehne wronght 
] 4b retina what measures should be adopted in reference to | Fanny Taleton—only danghter of Lawyer Tale- | to put a stop to Fanny’s going to these evon- | —the hypocite, the villain, the wolf in sheep's 
ppryiteladesse the settling of another pastor”—when at this | ton, ign observed to be a constant visitor at the | ing meetings any more!” said Mrs. Tuleton, fall | clothing!” everybody muttered. But still tho 
Res ani ian paea i i xpress- | house of Deacon Goodman, to attend on every | of righteous indignation at the righteous man. | good old dea ge : vai is 
0, soft aod silent let me pass meeting, the strongest sentiments were express- u h d ery | of righteous indignation a ig m. | good old deacon begged of them to wait, to wait 
4 ‘Beneath the cofin-Lid and shroad. ed in favor of giving the Rev. Mr. Loyell a call, | evening meeting—and in fine, to’ begin to give | ‘But my dear,” expostulated Mr. Taleton, | till he returned from Boston. But Tattleville 
Yor me no beartless tears be shed, not only by the two most influential mon in | indubitable signs, by her daily walks and con- | “these vague reports. may all amount to | was all on fire, and would not wait. And { 
fabenagtelepinnecnrpsy towii—to wit, the lawyer and the doctor—Law- | versations, that a work of grace had already be- | nothi ‘Thureday morning, Mrs. ‘Taleton started for the 
Unless some faithful beart should Sitar bene “They: Kod i aco [hota ectes Teenage F 
pot panaiares knot) yer Taleton and the wealthy Dr. Doseman, both | gun in h ‘They shonld be looked into at any rate, anniversaries” herself, She had long been in- 
| ‘Till stern oblivion ruling all, of whom had very pretty daughters, whom the ae Joined his wife ; “and ifI live, to-morrow morn- | tending, she said, to make a visit to her sister’s 
: Shall with her mantle cover o'er god of love had not as yet converted into mat- : ing I will take upon myself the task of looking | in Boston, and now it seemed to her that she 
‘The name of one but tmeed in sand— rons—bat whether this had anything to doin | | Ttwas Sabbath evening, Fanny Taleton had | into jt, if no one else docs. I'll visit the dea- | mustgo. “Besides,” she added, “who knows 
SPR ped erey andi eeeet ne mete! prejudicing them in favor of the youthfal pastor, | Just Ieft the house on her way to an inquiry. | con's and the doctor's and Mrs. Hearsay’s, and | but I may be the means of tracking out tho vi 
: is more than Iam anthorized to. say—when, in | Meeting at thehonse of Farmer Guile. But the | perween them all, if Idon’t find out something— | lain! Depend upon it, I will do my best, a 
Adica, yo days of hope and youth? ry * 5 Pt ip ty \y best, and 
‘Alea, ye moments, erowned with flowers! addition to all this, even Deacon Goodman, who oe be his eeu TORIMBSA bones the | all is, ‘more’s the pity!” ‘And ‘she rose and | forward you whatever I shall learn, a8 soon as 
Come to me, Death's twin brother,—sleep, had grieved so much at losing Parson Soberly, | former, becanse he didn’t want to go; the latter, | paced the room in a perfect rage of righteous | possible.” 
Leal ible snare when Deacon Goodman rose and spoke with soit she pte ese me good pone indignation, to think that the Rey. Mr. Lovell 
ane, sweet forgetfulnes without it; or, perhaps, they both supposed that | ‘fle wi 
than wonted earnestness in favor of the 4 of, perhaps, they pos hould so trifle with the heart of Ruth, and i i aaah 
1 Fain would I slamber life away ; Touthfal candidate—who by theway was board. | it was quite enough for them to send, or rather | more, that he should chooge to make a wife of | igo ner cum against the pastor still 
q Nor would I seek that fearfel boon, youthful eandidate—who by iy wi cas Sige ther plenipo, | More, that he should choose to make a wife of | increased in Tattleville, and when, on the arrival 
ih ‘To me a dark snd wintry doy! ing with the deacon, and that very moment sat he ir daaghits, eS me pI ee ‘Miss Rebecea Doseman rather than of one Miss | of the mail on Saturday, it was noised abroad 
. fF r * tt ta t $e F 33 
tI in Deacon Mic ery ait arr aerate iaey eee mens aay ee || Panny Talbete, that Lawyer Taleton had received a letter from 
* in conversation wit fe o — is wil ining ig disclosures ii 
} ¥ [Weitten for The Flag of our Uaiom.] baie Gnaghter, Rath—the yotowas put and | Now lowyer Taleton was one of the wealthi- Sane aa gaa) Sephings Geclenrex 
5 =the s i ie tet . Beat gi Mr. Lovell and Rebecca, nothing 
: THE YOUNG PARSON, cased, with only onb| dissenting voice, to in. | % and consequently one of the most conse- | Early Monday morning, Mrs. Taloton started | would suffice the indignant citizens, but they 
| rite the Rey, Mr. Lovell to become the pastor | quential men in Tattleyillo; and Mrs. TTaleton | ont upon her work of love and mercy. She | \rost hear the letten seri ose 
A TALE OF TATTLEVILLE, Bethe church and congrogation of the town of | W8* very proud and crafty woman, and withal | called at Deacon Goodman's frst. Mr. Lovell | "™* * paris ee 
‘ is 4 sea 5 se nd accordingly, a meeting of the church and 
boheme? Ys extremely fond of prying into other people's | and Ruth had just stepped out together on a é ‘ 
pibereer enya) Tattleville. * a J ee f congregation was appointed on that very even- 
sam ‘And he becamie their pastor; was ontained | business, and making talk about them; shewns, | visit to the house of poor aficted neighbor | ine And, as you may well suppose, it was 
is i steel tattl lished mi ri is Anil, as y 5 it wa 
Grirrix reader—for such I trust you are, as | and settled, and immensely popular. Every one pees AL a ordaaed ay hte oe esas || Pheiwan dying iat she polatiof death... crowded meeting. ‘The deacon’s and the doc- 
every reader ought to be, or be expelled from | 88 loud in praise of Mr. Lovell. Every Sab- | chiefm Ail a beatae doce pee hte x rer a baledant asked the | tor's families alone were absent. Indeed, they 
» ive | 8 very amiable and lovely girl, no doubt, if . . a ae 
| civil society. syou ever iu'tha of | bath day the church was full of most attentive thoy ath if wiMeedl Sibicnsianoe Fs lon 's iced irs. Goo He: x ie were the only people in the town who held their 
Spr beats Hehegy t ecnet ¢ | worshippers ; every evening’“mecting in the ves- P . By She and Mr, Lovell left a little while ago | Toone amid th eaters - 
| bar sang~ i abegeswedsbericts rian pe ‘actual ed with old add natitre she tad beauty, sense and heart enongh, | to make a call on Mr. Brown—poor man, they | ace amid the general din of imprecations 
{ bearyou asking with a dubiousand bewildered air, | 7 Was Eeaabio pe oneal alll youn | ee asa has whee capable comaating » te | showered upon the absent pastor. Whether the 


deep grief of the one, and tho deep joy of the 
other, was the cause of this, is more than I can 
say,—most probably it was. Excessive grief or 
Joy is seldom loud; and they, who feel the most 
express the least, 

‘The meeting came together, at an early honr. 
Lawyer Taleton was elected chairman, and 
commenced the exercises of the evening, by 
drawing from his pocket and reading to his eager 
listeners, the following intensely interesting let- 
ter from his wife : 

















“Duan Hvspaxp:—My' worst suspicions 
have been more than realized. Not only has 
Mr. Lovell been seem with Rehecea repeatedly, 
at the house of her uncle, and walking in the 
streets with her, and on the common, evenings 
with her—I saw them there myself—but—ean it 
be believed in Tattleville?—They have been 








on your map? “‘Itis.” Augusta, Concord and ening’ meeting F e i 
Montpelier?” pessrhacsnered tress every article of the croed which sounded so me- | 8% evening mevting at, the house of Farmer | «yon know I never contradict my neighbors.” cee Ce ee, 

t Beste; Roepe | as fora ilk lips of Rev. Mr. Lovell nile, “ “Yon don't deny it, then; well, well, Ruth | tthe is a most consummate villain, hypocrite 

eh jsiry estsrirkd bantts mani Nor did the eloquent and handsome pastor | “Did you remark,” asked Mrs. Tuleton of | i, « good girl,” continued Mrs. Taleton, rising | 84 impostor. Tcan youch for the trath of all 

ell, suppose you draw a. straight line from | Her husband, as they sat cosily before the fire, | to depart, «’Thut ism beantiful rose—ahe bee, | ¥8ite. Congratulate afticted Ruth, on hay- 





Angasta to Montpelier; thenéé to'New Haven; 
thence to Newport; and from Newport back to 
Angesta, “Yes,” Well, that embraces, as 
you see, a vast extent of territory. “I see; 
‘and that is Tattleville, is it 9” 

You have it, gentle reader ; that is Tattle Land, 
the capital of which is Tattleville—the very 
place in which the hero of our story, the young, 
the handsome, the eloquent, the Rev. Lather 
Lovell was ordained, installed, and so forth, 
nearly twenty years ago. 

‘The village proper, at the time of which I 
speak, contained not far from fifteen hundred 
souts—that is, provided every human biped has 
asoul—and ‘was, in’ truth, by fur the smartest 
place of which that portion of the State wherein 
it lies,—or else tradition lies—can boast. But I 
must not describe it too minntely, lest five hun- 
dred other little villages, that bear in many re- 
speets a strong resemblance to it, should “be 
down. upon me,” in their anger, for being quite 
too personal in my remarks, albeit boneath the 
fictitious name of Tattleville. Enough to say, 
that Nature did her part, at least, to render it a 
most enchanting spot. On every side bat one, 
gigantic hills arise like sentiriels, to guard this 
Tattlevillian paradise. Nestled in its bosom, 
lies a little crystal lake, reflecting on its tranquil 
Dreast the very heavens above it reaching to i 
finity, and where, had we but spirit eyes, wo 
might no doabt behold the angels flying over it. 
A noble river from the distant mountains, here 
spreads out and rests itself awhile, and then 
meandering slowly from the town, as if loth to: 
leave so fair ® spot, pursues reluctantly its on- 








ever appear so handsome and to eloquent as on 
that first communion day. And when, as he 
finished the reading of the creed, and bent his 
eloquent eyes, so fall of love and goodness, on 
the lovely face and up-tamed, soft, blue eyes of 
the beautiful neophyte before him, and when he 
put to her the closing question—" you do thus 
believe?” there was noticed to be a peculiar 
tremble to his melodious voice, and an unwont- 
ed glow of crimson to his handsome face, 

“0, eloquent and good young man, God 
bless the day that bronght you hither,” thought 
and prayed the good old deacon, as he gazed 
with admiration now, upon his fair and lovely 
daughter—now, upon the eloquent and han¢ 
some voung divine, “O, may he be the means 
of gathering “many into the fold of the good 
Shepherd, who loved and died for sinners!” 








‘The meeting closed, and more than one fair 
friend of Bath looked on her with an envious | 
eye, as she walked home so trustingly beside | 
her youthful pastor. Nay, some were so un- 
charitable as to even hint that Ruth’s conver- 
sion was alla sham—that sho was guilty of hy- 
pocrisy—that she never would have thought of 
aniting with the church, had Mr. Lovell boarded 
somewhere else, or never come to town—in fine, 
that she had done it just to please the handsome 
pastor, whom, they did not doubt, she loved | 
much better than her Bible, 

‘How often do we err in judging other people 
by ourselves. Tholovely Rath was not ahypocrito. 
She loved her youthfal pastor, it istrne; but rhen 
to say she did not love her Bible too, is false, 














soon after Fanny had departed, “di 
mark how very gay and tastily Ruth was dress- 
ed to-day? that new delaine and bounet—there 
was not so gay a looking girl in church as Rath, 
It struck me, by the way, as being rather gandy 
for a ‘young professor,’ rather ont of keeping.” 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mr. Taleton ; “it 
is think, exactly in keeping with her whole pro- 
Ruth—and I commend her for it— 
as stolen a march upon the other belles in 
town, and if I am not much mistaken, Mr. 
Lovell 

“Pshaw,” interrupted Mrs. Taleton, “do you 


you re- 











| suppose that such a man as Mr. Lovell would 


put up with Deacon Goodman’s daughter, when 
there are so many others in the town of Tattle- 
ville, who stand in readiness to offer him not 
only as fair a face and good a heart as Ruth's, 
but something better still ?” 

“ Well, who, for instance ?” 

“Well, for instance, Rebecen Doseman.”” 

“Has the doctor’s daughter returned from 
Boston, yet?” 

“Why, yes ; you didn’t notice her. She was 
at church all day, and Mr, Lovell’s eyes, or I 
am very much mistaken, turned in that direction 
quite as often as in any other.” 

“And do you think that Mr. Lovell has be- 
come acquainted with her yet ?” 

“Acquainted with her yet?” repeated Mrs, 
Taloton. “They say that they are old wequaint- 
ances—met in Boston long ago; and he has 
called at Pr. Doseman’s every day this week. 
Rebecea plays so beautifully on the piano—and 
Mr, Lovell is so fond of music, and the doctor's 





dal rose, how beantifal, just budding, too; well, 
well, there will be use for it, perhaps !”” 

“Perhaps!” 

And Mrs, Taleton hastened onward to the 
honse of Dr, Doseman, But here it happencd 
that Mrs. Doseman, Rebecea and all the chil- 
dren had gone, in company with the doctor, on 
a morning ride, ‘The servant girl alone remain- 
ed behind. 

* All gone, it sooms,” said Mrs. Taleton, with 
a yery condescending smile. 

“Yes, mum, all gone but me.” 

“They say you're going to have a wedding 
here, by-an’-by.” 

“Ah, they say so?” 

“Yes, I understand Rebecca is engaged to 
Mr. Lovell. Isuppose it’s all the talk here?” 
Mr. Lovell is avery constant visitor, or rath- 
er has been since Rebecca came; he got ac- 
quainted with her long ago, in Boston, at her 
uncle’s.” 

“ Rebecea is engaged, then ?” 

“ Well, I am not authorized to tell yon for a 
certainty; all Iknow is, that Rebecca has been 
very busy working fancy things, and marking 
clothes and such like.” 

“Ah, this is one of them, I take it?” contin- 
ned Mrs. Taleton, taking’ up a linen handker- 
chief, on which “R.L2” were marked. “Yes, 
yes, I understand. Give my respects to Mrs. 
Doseman when she comes. Good morning.” 

And the lawyer's lady left." “'R. LR. 
L,’—that caps the climax, solves the mystery,” 
she thought, and hurried on to Mrs, Hearsay’s. 
And she and Mrs, Hearsay talked the matter 



































ing escaped the clutches of a fiend for life! E: 
cuse my brevity, I write in great haste—the post 
will start directly. 
‘Your affectionate wife, 
Luorer1 Taserox.” 


“Well, gentlemen, you have heard the let- 
ter,” said the chairman, taking off his specta- 
cles. “You have heard the letter; it but cor- 
roborates out worst suspicions, ‘The question 
is, what action shall be taken? It seems to me 
that something should be done. ‘The circum- 
stantial evidence is strong—is actually over- 
whelming! Is he any longer worthy to be call- 
ed our spiritual guide ?”” 

“No, no!” was the quick and lond res 
from every portion of the room. “No, no 

“Well, gentlemen,” continues the chairman, 
what action shall be taken ?” 

“Mr. Chairman,” rose a solemn yoice from 
the farther corner of tho room ; it was the voice 
of Mr, Bigman, representative of Tattleville that 
year. “Mr. Chairman, I make the motion thit 
Mr. Lovell be requested to resign, forthwith, 
the station which he has so mneh disgraced, and 
of which he has shown himself to be no longer 
worthy,”” 

‘The vote was put and most unanimously ear- 
ried; and Mr. Bigman and Lawyer Taleton were 
appointed a committee to wait upon the reereant 
pastor, as soon a3 he arrived, and inform him of 
his fate. 




















Not till Inte, on Saturday evening, did the 
Rey. Mr. Lovell arrive in Tattleville ; but still 





! ward journey is Tat- : 
brertar pita: the far off sen. Such is Tat-| shoioved thom both. Her heart was big enough | folks aro so very fond of genteel company ! over and over, and resolved to do their best to | the vigilant committee were not reereant to their 
| m for both; and itwasnot at alllikely, or philosoph- “And do you really think that Mr. Lovell’s | make the matter public. ‘And they made it trast, Searcoly bad the weary pastor finished 
i Pinetree one ieal, to suppose that the admission of a young | heart is touched from that direction? Deacon | public. Within two days all ‘Tattleville bad | his repast, before a knock was heard at Deacon 

cs) divine would drive the Bible out. No, no; she | Goodman as good as told me that his Ruth | heard the startling news. All Tattleville was | Goodman's door, and Lawyer Taleton, in com- 


Heaven forbid that I should slander Tattle- 
ville, or intimate in any manner that the most 
respectable, refined and Christian citizens thercof 
‘are any viler, any more inclined to tattling, than 
those of nny other town in this our glorious 
old New England. Heaven forbid. But to my’ 
story. 

On tho resignation—he had been requested to 
resign—of the good old Parson Soberly, who for 








yore than balfacentary ad broken the rend 


Joved the holy volume all the better, the more 
she loved its eloquent interpreter. ‘The more 
she Ioved her fellow-man, the more she loved | 
er God. And surely, no one but an envious 
rival would have ever dreamed of charging Rath, 
the universally beloved, the beantiful, the pare, 
the amiable Ruth, with hypocrisy. 

‘The truth is, Ruth was good, had always 
beon so from the very day that she was born. 





Nobody ever heard of anything that Rath had 


would find a second Boaz in their boarder, 


yet!” 


“ He said so 1” 
“Not exactly saidso; Teould not pump that 


ont of him ; but when F shifted the question and 
asked him 
deny it.” 


it wasn't so—the deacon didn’t 





“Well, Mr. Tieton,” rejoined his wife, “ bo- 


twixt yon and me—I wouldn't say it ont of the 
family—but I think that our new minister is 


fall of indignation. Neither Ruth nor Rebecea 
Aenied the fact that Mr, Lovell had made love to 
them. ‘The ease. was’ very plain. Excitement 
reached its highest pitch; and ‘Tuesday night a 
meeting of the congregation was appointed and 
held in the vestry of the church ; the npshot of 





all which was this, that a committee was chosen 
to wait upon the Rey. Mr. Lovell on the follow. | 
ing day, to make inquiry into the matter at the 





fountain head, andif it should appear that the | 








pany with Mr. Bigman, entered. The deacon 
showed them into the room of his reverend board 
er and retired. After coldly ‘passing the time 
of day” with Mr. Lovell, the lawyer proceeded 














so very recently passed upon that very eve 
in the vestry. 

“Moro than this, sir,” continued Mr, Talo- 
it is mot for us, who are but the agents of 


your parishioners, to state. You have heard 
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their vote, and, of course, you are not ignorant 
of the cause that called it forth. It is the unan- 
imous voice alike of your church and congrega- 
tion. You must govern, sir, your actions, 
accordingly.” 

“But this is very strange and very sudden!” 
remarks the pastor, very calmly and very 
respectfully. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr, Taleton. “And very 
strange and yery sudden things they were that 
led to it. But we have discharged our duty as 
the agents of the society. We have nothing 
more to offer.” And they began to leave the 
room. 

“Bat when, my friends, am I to be consider- 
ei as dismissed ?” inquires the pastor. 

“From this very moment, I take it!” an- 
swers Mr. Taleton, ‘Is not that the way you 
understand it, Mr. Bigman ¢” 

Mr. Bigman answered that it was; and that, 
on no condition would the outraged citizens of 
Tattleville consent to hear another sermon from 
the Rev. Mr. Lovell. 

“But [shall preach of course, to-morrow? 
‘The candid, "Christian citizens of Tattleville, at 
least, will not refuse to hear my farewell sermon ?” 

“We haye nothing more to say,” replied the 
dignified committee ; “our duty is discharged. 
We bid you, sir, good-night.” 

‘There was a consultation held that night and 
on the morrow morning, among the principal 
members of the society. Many expressed them- 
selves decidedly against the Rey. Mr. Lovell’s 
ever preaching in that meeting-house another 
word; but finally a curiosity to hear what he 
could say in extenuation of his most unpardona- 
ble offenee, prevailed. And never was the meet- 
ing-house of Tattleville so densely crowded as it 
was upon that very Sabbath morning. Long 
before the bell had ceased to ring, the house was 
actually crammed. 

‘At length the youthful pastor enters, slowly, 
meekly, calmly. All, is still as death. He 
makes @ short prayer; but no one rises. He 
reads chapter} all eyes are fixed upon him. 
He reads ahymn; the choiris silent. He makes 
the long prayer; but no one rises. He reads 
another hymn ; again the choir refuse to sing. 
Nothing daunted, however, and perfectly ealm, 
the young pastor rises, deliberately arranges his 
manuscript, and reads the text :—“ Gen, xxiv: 
58. And they called Rebckah, and said unto 
her, Wilt thou go with thismant And she said, 
Lwill go.” 

He read the text and paused. Again he be- 
gan to read the text a second time, as was his 
practice, when, lo, Rebecca herself—not Rebekah 
of old, the wife of Isize—but Rebecca, the 
daughter of Dr. Doseman—enters, leaning on 
the arm of a stranger,—and yet how like the 
Rey. Mr. Lovell! Gentle reader, it was the 
Rey. Mr. Lovell’s brother; they were twins. 
‘The mystery was solved. 

I need not tell you that the congregation 
stared; that Mrs. Taleton rose and left the 
house, abashed; that Mr. Lovell never was 0 
eloquent before, nor has been since (and he has 
preached for more than twenty years in Tattle- 
ville), as on that most eventful morning; or that 
the worshippers, as they reached the entry of 
the church, were scarcely less delighted than 
amazed, to sce upon the bulletin-board the 
following publishments : 

“Marriage is intended between Mr. Richard 
Lovell of Boston, and Miss Rebecca Doseman 
of Tattleville ; also, hetween the Rey. Lather 
Lovell, and Miss Rath Goodman, both of 
Tattleville.” 

Sr ee ee 
COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Some of the natives of Africa, although they 
may have little pretensions to a knowledge of 
matleruaties in general, seem to have avery clear 
and comprehensive idea of the principles of com- 
pound interest. This appears from the facts 
stated in a report of a-select committee at a 
British port, on the customs of a tribe in the 
vicinity, According to this report, if one native 
stole a fowl from another, the owner, if he bad 
witnesses of the facts, would suffer the matter to 
rest for two or three ‘years. He would then in- 
stitute an action for damages, which are meus- 
ured by this curious standard: It was in the 
first place calculated how many eggs these fowls 
would probably have laid in the course of one 
or two years—how many of these would have 

en hatched, how many of these chickens would 
themselves have become parents, for the period 
of time between the commission of the robbery 
and the conviction of the offender. For this 
imaginary wrong, damages have been given to 
the fullest extent, and husbands and wives, and 
whole families, sold to requite the owner of the 
fowls for his toss.—Boston Journal. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND VOLTAIRE. 


ir Tseac Newton wrote @ book uj 
Prophet Daniel, and another upon the F 
Revelation; in one of which he said that, in order 
to fuliil certain prophecies before a certain date 
was terminated—numely, 1260 years—there 
would be a mode of travelling of which the men 
of his time had no conception ; nay, that the 
Knowledge of mankind would be so increased, 
that they would he able to travel at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. ee 

Voltaire, who did not believe ia the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, got hold of this, and said: 
“Now, look at the mighty mind of Newton, who 
discovered gravity, and told us such marvels for 
us all to admire! When he became an old man, 
and got into his dotage, he began to study that 
book called the Bible ; and it seems that, in order 
to credit his fabulous nonsense, we must believe 
that the knowledge of mankind will be #0 in- 
creased, that we shall be able to travel at che rate 
of fifty miles an hour! The poor dotard!” ex- 
<laimed the philosophic infidel, Voltaire, in the 
selfcomplacency of his pity. But who is the 


dotard now Rev. J. Craig. 


SMOOTHING IT OFF. 


A raw down-enster was recently hired by @ 
cabinet-maker in the city, and, like a true Yan- 
keo, managed to for more than he was 
worth. One day, the proprietor showed him a 
very pretty mahogany veneered bureau, and told 
him to “smooth i off,” as the purchaser would 
call for it im the eoarsé of tho morning. Shortly 
aftr, Johnay Raw made his appearance in the 
war-house. 

“Well, John, have you made that bureau 
shine well: 

“Wall, I guoss it don’t look bad; but "twas 
a tarnal job, though. I couldn’t get at it any 
‘other way, and I took the fore-plane, and peded 
the darned bark off on't !"—Saturday Post, 





[Written for The Flag of our Unio.) 


POPPING THE QUESTION—IN RHYME. 


Br 8. m. DADDOW. 


T heave a sigh, 
Yet can’t tell why, 
‘Though in my aceret heart It Hes; 
‘Swelling—awelling—ewelling! 
Heigho! beigho! 
"Twill burst, I know— 
Tis over thus—forever s0— 
Telling—telling—telling! 


Perhaps T ought— 
Why should T not? 
Tm sighing etill—0, hang the thought! 
willy T wil 1 will! 
My life! my light? 
My day!) my might 
Tove thee! and, by all that's bright! 
Tm sighing still—T'm sighing atill. 


Accept my love, 
0, gentle dove! 
‘Truo aa the stars that shine above 
Tlove thee! love thee! love thee! 
My soul! my life! 
Now dearest wife, 
Through fature peace, and worldly atrife, 
Till love theo—love thee! love thee! 


[Translated from the French for The Fiag of our Union.] 
THE 


KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR, 

‘Wuex a disonter becomes general, it must 
have its cause in the epoch which produces it, 
and its propagation accuses as much society 
which suffers from it as the men who commit 
it. Human passions are like those restrained wa~ 
ters which are always secking the weakest side 
of the dyke; where you see them precipitate 
themselves, you may be sure that there has been 
fault or imprudence. 

It is in this sense that the criminal history of 
nations has its importance; in showing us the 
maladies of various centuries, it makes us enter, 
thus to speak, into the secrets of their temper- 
aments ; for it is with mankind as with the indi- 
vidual ; his infirmities reveal to us his vices. 

Besides, we must not forget that the repeated, 
collective crimes, in which entire generations 
have become accomplices,—for we speak only 
of these—are always the consequence of some 
injustice committed. Born of despair, of revolt, 
or of necessity, they may avow their origin, if 
not their consequences, and preserve, even in 
their excess, a certain greatness which is not 
found in isolated or individual crime. 

Among the numerons examples which we 
might bring in support of these reflections, we 
will quote only one, that of piracy. It is well 
understood that wedo not speak here of those 
chance robberies which are practised in all ages 
on the seas, but of the great associations which 
give to these robberies the character of organ- 
ization and of generality, which makes a disor~ 
der no longer the actof individuals, and becomes 
the expression of an epoch. 

‘These associations may be reduced.to threo: 

‘The first was that of the pirates of Cilicia, 
whom Pompey went to combat, and the very 
‘extent of the powers given him to that effect, 
prove the greatness of the danger. He suc- 
ceeded in destroying them, and returned to Rome, 
to receive the honors of a triumph. 

The second association of the same kind was 
that forme’ in the seventeenth century on the 
island of Tortaga. The despotism of the Ro- 
mans, who wished to submit all lands to their 
dominion, had given birth to the corsairs of Ci- 
licia; the despotism of the Spanish, who pre- 
tended to reign alone over the Atlantic, produced 
the Filibusters. 

For more than a century, the. conquerors of 
the New World treated as pirates the foreigners 
who dared to approach their conquest, burneil 
their ships, destroyed their colonies, and mur- 
dered them after they had capitulated. So they 
inspired an implacable and general hatred. 
‘Their crucltics, unheard of in the New World, 
had besides placed them, so to speak, without 
the pale of humanity, ‘Those which the Fili- 
busters practised upon them appeared therefore 
only just reprisals, and one of the most celebrat- 
qd chiefs of the latter, Montbars the Extermina- 
tor, called himself the Avenger of the Indians. 
‘This sentiment was so general, that it may be 
found expressed in all the books which were 
then written on the subject in France, England, 
Holland or Spain. Oexmelin even went so far 
as to place as the frontispiece of his History of 
Adventurers, an engraving, which, on one side, 
represented a Spaniard killing an American, 
with this inseription, Innocenter ; and on the 
other, a Filibuster killing a Spaniard, with these 
words, pro peccatis; an expressive opposition 
which tells clearly the sentiments of the author 
and the manner in which he justified them. 

As for the third association of pirates, although 
it followed closely enough that of the Filibus- 
ters, it had an entirely different cause, and was 
composed, almost exclusively, of English adven- 
turers. The struggle of William of Orange 
against Louis XIV., was generally unfortunate 
for Great Britain, especially in America ; so the 
English had recourse to every method to repair 
their losses and. arrest the constantly increasing 
power of France in the New World. What they 
had lost during the war, they sought to regain, 
by piracy, during the peace. Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes became the repairs of bandits who ruined 
the commerce of our colonies and made descents 
even on the plantations. But the number of 
these pirates increased, the enemy which had 
been abandoned to them no longer sufficed them, 
so that they began to attack without distinction, 
the vessels of all nations. 

‘They fonnded at Inst a settlement on the Isle 
of Providence, and long and serious efforts on the 
part of the English government were necessary 
todestroy this power which had been originally 
encouraged by itself. 

‘This last piratical association, which was the 
shortest and the worst organized, is not the less 
perhaps thot which presents the most varied 
history. ‘The singular biography which follows, 








is but one of the least episodes, 
it the p 


because 


over others more striking, it is 
ms to us the 

once sad 

renown, 

Bat in order to give this narrative, the reader 
must allow us to transport him to Plymouth, 
about the middle of August, 1693, 

‘This great maritime city, composed of three 
cities, was, in the reign of William of Orango, the 
most important military post of Great Britain. 
Neverth it had not yet that geometrical 
regularity so coveted by the men of progress on 
the continent, and which gives to 0 
cities of England the aspect of immense chess- 
boards of stone blackened with smoke, Pt 
mouth was badly built, that is to say, its quar 
ters wore destitute of the charms of the rectilin- 

sar and the graces of the perpen! More 

than one street there wound capriciously, with- 
out regard for the axiom which teaches us the 
shortest road; more than one house extended 
over the public road its stories of wood, or its 
carved cornices, thus depriving the passer-by, ac- 
conding to circumstances, of the rain or the sun ; 
finally, the entrance to the port was disgraced 
by a hundred of those cabins with smoky and 
moss-covered roofs, before which Van Ostade 
would have loved to place an old woman illumi- 
nated by a ray of the setting sun, or some sailor 
with a wooden leg, watching the sports of his 
children. 

This quarter was, in fact, better to paint than 
to visit, and its destruction would have been 
less regretted by the moralist than by the land- 
scape-artist, for most of the huts which compos- 
ed it, were inhabited by liqnor-sellers, or the 
lowest class of women. It was thither that the 
English sailors came, on their return from dis- 
tant expeditions, to lose, as they said, the taste 
of the cato’-nine-tails and of salt beef; there 
that they gave themselves up to excesses as pro- 

ous as the privations which preceded them, 
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Nowon the day when ournarrative commences, 
the tavern of the “Peck of Silver” was echoing 
with joyous cries uttered by a company of young, 
sailors and half a dozen women. ‘Thanks to 
“ these amiable infirmities,” as the poet Dryden 
has called them, and to the flopds of gin already 
poured out, the brave sailors of the Gerrges- 
Rooka had completely forgotten the cruel check 
they bad just received from Tourville, and were 
thinking only of compensating themselyes for 
six months of forced sobriety. Even “Rule 
Britannia” had given place tosongsless sublime; 
“Old England” was dethroned for “John Bar- 
ley-corn,” and the liberty of the seas was for the 
moment abandoned to the world. ‘The Britan- 
nic corps was drunk ! 

‘The pints had just been taken by the inn- 
keeper to be filled for the tenth time, when a new 
personage entered the * Peck of Silver.” 

This was a man-of about fifty years, pale, 
walking with difficalty, and. whose garments 
announced a poverty 60 extreme, that even the 
drinkers were struck by ig, The parti-colored 
rags which composed his costume were fastened 
together by twine; his worn-out shoes revealed 
his bare feet, and half of the brim of his battered 
beaver hung down over hieghoulder. His hair 
was in disorder, his beard white and bristling, 
his eye brilliant with a glassy gleam, his nostrils 
contracted, and his lips tremulous. Meanwhile, 
beneath this worn-out appearance, it was easy to 
perceive still, in this man, traces of vigor. His 
features were strongly marked, his stature tall, 
and, notwithstanding the necessity of being eare- 
fal of a costume, which the least hasty moye- 
ment would have compromised, his motions had 
‘sort of freedom which proved habitual energy. 

On entering, he looked around him with a 
haggard air, approached a bench beside the table 
of the sailors, and sat down. 

William Bitter, the joyous boatswain of His 
Majesty's ship the Dragon, raised his eyes at this 
moment and perceived him. 

“St. George!” exclaimed he, “who comes 
here *” 
~ “Some beggar from the mountains,” returned 
the gunner Rakam, throwing over his shoulder a 
disdainful glance upon the new comer. 

“No,” resumed William, “this must be a 
seaman.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Do you not see that he manages his breech- 
es like a mizzen sail, and that he has reefed 
them for fear of a gale of wind !”” 

‘The hilarity which this jest excited, made the 
stranger raise his head. 

“How long have the sailors of yesterday 
lowed themselves to make fun of their elders 
said he, in a rough and bold tone. 

Rakam turned. 

“Are you indeed of the profession ? 
with a patronizing air. 

“Enough so to distinguish a loyal sailor from 
‘a rammer of cartridges!” replied the man of 
rags, in that tone of scorn which the sailors of 
this epoch affected for all the auxiliary corps that 
served with them on the vessels of the king, 

“ By heaven he is one of outs !"” gaily exclaim- 
ed Bitter. “Hullo, friend, I will talk to you no 
more of your manner of daming, since your skin 
is tender on that subject; but draw up to the 
table, and drink with us.” 

‘The stranger approached, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fever which made his hand tremble, 
took’ the goblet extended to him by the young 
boatswain. 

“Come,” resumed the latter, touching glasses 
with him, “to a better fortune, my lord, and es- 
pecially to better health, for if the coat has seen 
its best days, it seems to me that the wearer is 
in pretty much the same condition. 

“Steel itself wears out at last,” murmured 
the unknown, who, after having moistened his 
lips with the gin, rested the goblet on the table, 
with a sort of disgust. 

“Drink, drink, drink,” resumed William ; “it 
is only. that which will revive your strength 
gin is the sun of the stomach ; and I will pour 
it out to you at discretion.” 

“ You have then received your wages *” 

“And we will spend it to the last farthing. 
We must indemnify ourselves for what we have 
suffered ; after famine, plerity. Unfortunately, 
our parses are light; we have taken no prizes.” 
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“What could we take feom those French 
dogs” said Rakam, shragging his shoulders; 
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| himself in the eas of ancient Hercules, to whom 
| was ascribed the, merit of all tho great things 


“beggars who have nothing but a shirt, and who’ | performed by his cotemporaries ; all the piracies 


defend it as 1 it were lined @ith fine pearls ! 

‘0, no, itis not in the seas of Europe that one 
must play the pirate.’ 

“And you may add,” said Bitter, leering at 
the gunner,  thatitis not under the flag of King 
William. 

“ Under whose, then ?” asked one of the girls. 

“ Under that of James Avery, my dove.” 

‘Tho man of rage raised his head. 

“ James Ayery !” repeated he. 

““Yes,"” said Rakam, “he who is called the 
“fortunate pirate, and on whom a comedy has 
been made which is to be played to-morrow; I 
saw the bill near the admiralty office."” 

“And I mean to go and see it,” exclaimed 
Bitter ; “‘ you know the history of James Avery, 
my lord ?” 

“Tthink Ihave heard the name,” said the 
stranger. 

“« Jame resumed William, who was very 
glad to find pretext to talk of his favorite hero, 
“was the boatswain of Captain Gibson, the most 
inveterate tippler in the royal navy. It was he 
who profited, some years since, by the moment 
when the captain was overcome with liquor, to 
seize the ship, and be a skimmer of the sea.”” 

“ Which was better than to ran the gauntlet for 
the Dutch,” objected Rakam, witha roguish air. 

“Especially when one has the good fortune of 

mes,” resumed Bitter; “and one’s first prize 
is a vessel Inden with gold and jewels, convey- 

ig to Mecea the daughter of the Great Mogul.” 

* Who is now the wife of Avery,” interrupted 
the master gunner; “for the fellow knew how 
to profit by the tide; he has retired to Madagas- 
car with all his wealth, and caused himself to 
be acknowledged king there.” 

‘The stranger looked at him with doubt. 

“Who said so ?” asked he. 

Who?” repeated Rakam; “all who navi 
gate the Indian Ocean and who have been pur- 
sued by his vessels, For King Avery bas a 
fleet manned by crews of all nations, from the 
redskins of Canada, to thelyellow-skins of Japan, 
and bearing a black flag on which is painted a 
skeleton, piereing a bloody heart. Peter Stoll 
boarded one of these ships and assured me that 
nothing was wanting in them, there was even 
chaplain to say prayers and spice the punch. 
When they have made a fortunate voyage, they 
return to Madagascar, where Avery has built a 
fort, warehouses and a palace, in which he lives 
surrounded by black slaves, who fan him with 
palm leaves,” 

“It is the truth,” resumed Bitter. “Captain 
Woods Rogers has seen the country which 
James and his pirates have subdued. To keep 
it in subjection, they have built in the midst of 
the forests, species of citadels which can be 
reached only through labyrinths bordered with 
thorny bushes, and where they govern their sub- 
Jects without fear of being suprised.” 

“And the proof that this is not a story of the 
quarter-deck,” added Rakam, “‘is that the admi- 
ralty have thought of sending a fleet to dis- 
lodge old James from his eyrie.” " 

“Not now, master, not now,” said the inn= 
keeper, who was listening with both thumbs 
stuck in the waistband of his breeches ; “the 
council has changed its opinion; William has 
had ‘enongh of hi 
France; he will not meddle for the present with 
his new cousin of Madagascar, and unable to 
hang him, is about to make to'him some pro- 
positions.” 

‘The stranger, who had dipped his finger in 
the goblet and was using it as a pencil, to trace 
arabesques on the oaken table, started at these 
last words and raised his head. 

Is this trae?” eaid he, hastily; “who has 
told you so?” 

“Pardie! it is printed,” returned the inn- 
keeper; “here is the handbill given me th 
morning by one of the copyists of the admiralty.”” 

Bitter, who was nearest the inn-keeper, took 
the paper and read it aloud. It was a royal 
ordinance, granting to James Avery permission 
toreturn to England and forgetfulness of the past. 

“A fall pardon!” exclaimed the stranger, in a 
transport of joy; “I accept, I accept.” 

All the sailors turned, uttering an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“How! what do you say ¥”” asked Bitter. 

“Tsay,” exclaimed the man in rags, with a 
laugh, “that itis T who am the master of the 
Indian Ocean, the son-in-law of the Great Mogul, 
the king of Madagascar, in fins, the ‘fortunate 
pirate,’ at this moment in want of a mattress 
and a pair of breeches.”” 

This declaration caused among the sailors a 
general exclamation of surprise ; all eyes rested 
on the wretch in rags, and all minds seemed to 
be making an effort to pass from the brilliant 
chimera in which they had cradled themselves, to 
this repulsive reali 

* James Avery,” repeated they in chorus 
is impossible. The fellow is jesting with us— 
this cannot be the former boatewain of Captain 
Gibson. What proof has he to give 

By way of reply, the stranger took from his 
bosom a pocket-book of the skin of the wild 
boar, from which he drew a dirty and torn paper 
which he threw on the table. Rakam took it; 
it was the certificate of the birth of James Avery, 
bearing the seal of the parish of Biddeford, in 
Devonshire. 

‘The paper passed from hand to hand, and al- 
thongh most of the sailors could not decipher it, 
all began to believe when they had cast their 
eyes npon it. The details given by the stranger 
besides, dispelled their doubts, and made them 
understand how the error on the true position of 
James Avery had originated and been circulated. 

‘The boldness with which he had seized the 
vessel of Captain Gibson, ona friendly bay and 
in presence of other English ships, had fixed 
public attention upon him the more, that it was 
the first act of the kind which had taken place 
in like circumstances. ‘The capture of the ship 
which contained the daughter of the Great Mogal, 
who, to revenge himself for this piracy, would 
have destroyed all the English settlements with- 
in his reach, finished to render his name popu- 
lar in the portdof Great Britain, So he found 


qnarrel with the king of | 


committed in the Indian Ocean were attributed 
to him, and the pirates, for whom this belief was 
a safeguard, were careful to confirm it. The 
name of James Avery became a sort of phan- 
| tom, behind which every one concealed his own, 
Wherever ships were captared, cargoes pillaged, 
crews abandoned on desert islands, it was by 
order of James Avery! Whoever assumed the 
trade of robber and murderer on the ocean, 
henceforth called himself thus; James was no 
Jonger a man, bat a symbol; he was the incar- 
ion of piracy. 

Meanwhile, at the moment in which public in- 
dignation thus supposed an association between 
isolated crimes, and made of the ancient boat- 
swain the Romulus of a republic of robbers, 
the latter had already abandoned the profession, 
and regained England with the gold plate and 
diamonds pillaged from the Arab vessel, hoping 
that the product of their sale would enable him 
to live the rest of his days “like a repentant 
Christian, and at his case.” But on Ianding at 
Cork, be found his name in every mouth, and 
learned, for the first time, what a formidable 
reputation he had acquired. His portrait was 
for sale in every fair, and the sailors chanted 
ballads of which he was the hero. 

This unexpected celebrity frightened him. 
Fearing to be recognized if he remained on the 
coast, he buried himself in the interior, Inden 
with his diamonds and ingots of gold which he 
concealed beneath his rags, but the value of 
which he conld not realize for fear of betraying 
himself. 

This was, by his own confession, the most 
miserable and most tormenting period of his 
whole life. By turns excited by the stings of 
desires and the warnings of pradence, condemn- 
ed to be in want of everything with the means to 
obtain it, and having of riches only the anxie- 
| ties, he traversed a part of Ireland, living on 
oaten cakes, drinking at the wells and sleeping 
in barns. Finally, unable to endure these mis- 
| eries longer, he reached Biddeford, where be 
had some relatives in whom he confided, and 
who recommended him to a jeweller in Ply- 
| month. 
| "The Intter took charge of the ingots and dia- 

monds with « promise to sell them, but when, 
some months afterwards, the pirate went to him 
to claim their value, the honest citizen turned 
him ont of doors, threatening, if he appeared 
there again, to denounce him to the admiralty. 

It was on the very evening of this visit that 
James Avery presented himself, as we have said, 
at the tavern of the “ Peck of Silver.” 

‘The sailors had listened with singular interest 
to his narrative, interrupted by numerous liba- 
tions. Gin seemed to have increased the fever of 
Jnmues. As he spoke, his voice became more fit- 
fal, his ideas more confused; and, at the mo- 
ment of leaving the table, it was necessary to aid 
him to stand. Meanwhile, his companions, 
themsclves staggering, took this swoon for the ef 
fect of drankenness, and left him near the office 
of the admiralty, after having exchanged with 
him a promise to meet again, the next evening, 
at the “Peck of Silver.” 

But, on the morrow, the watchmen of the port 
found a man extended beside the wall of the en- 
Tt was the pirate, who, stupefied with 
illness and drunkenness, haa been unable to 
go farther, and had laid down in the gutter to 
| die. Above his corpse, still hung suspended to 
the wall, the bill of the evening’s play, on which 
| might be read, as an ironical epitaph :—The For- 
| tunate Pirate: or, James Avery, King of 
Madagascar. 
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NEVER DESPAIR. 
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a 
Nothing but ly on tien and arti; 
‘When o'er thy paths in life 
Dark shdows fll, 
‘When worlly toil and strife 
‘Weary thy soul— 
Yield not deepondingly 
Unto dull eares 
Light will yet dawn on thor, 
‘Never despalr. 


‘What though log days of ti 
Rodin defeat? 

Might on, and thoa wit fill 
Pons that eset. 

‘Work with an earnest will; 
Yield not to ar; 

anne wil thy sotons tall 
‘Never despa. 


‘Are there aad, weary boars, 
‘When hope has fled? 
And the storm darkly lowers 
Over thy head? 

Faint not, but rouse thee, 
And fearlessly dare 

All powers that oppose thee, 
‘But never despair. 


‘Bril and sorrow 

‘May lurk round thy way, 
And banish to-morrow 
‘Thy hopes of to-day; 
‘But faithful in labor be— 
‘Earnest in prayer; 
‘Blessings will come to thee, 
‘Never despair. 


‘Toll not for glittering dust, 
‘Toll not for fame; 
‘Bot, with anshrioking trast, 
Seek » good name, 
Let virtue be the crown, 
‘Whieh thou wouldst wear; 
‘And, though a world may frown, 
‘Nevar despair. 
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THE TYROLESE LOVERS. 


‘BY WH. H. HEATH. 








Ie there is a country where love is warm, and 
beauty most adomed, it is that of the Tyrol. 
‘The southern portion, thereof, lies environed by 
the lofty Alps, and is the clime of the vintage. 
Love and virtue there reign upon an undivided 
throne. The characteristic of all vine-bearing re 
gions is not lost here, as it is said by travellers 
that, of all others, beanty in them is more univer- 
sal, and frankness and generosity more general 
ly abound than among those of the more frigid 
regions. ‘There is a mellowness in the rich com- 
plexion, the dark, lustrous eyes, the raven curls, 
and fanitless figures of the ‘Tyrolese, not met 
with in any other portion of the European con- 
tinent. Beauty there is inherent—not artificial, 
and the rustic maid, who prunes in the vineyard 
in early spring, and strips the rich fruit from the 
vines in summer, may boast, with all pride, of 
possessing as many real personal charms, in her 
homely apparel, as the daughter of the duke who 
in command thousands for the perfection of her 
toilet. But to the story. 

Lettice and Reabens had known each other 
from litte children. And well they might, for 
their fathers were tenants of the same land, 
‘whose vineyards adjoined. All their lives Let- 
tice and Reubens had lived in the sweet 
where they were born, quite at the | 
eastern spur of the T'yrolese Alps, om the 
ern side, where the sun is never se¢ 


in the day, in consequence of the height of the 
mountains surrounding, and whose departure, 
from the same cause, ‘evening atan 
early hour. 

‘As little children, the son and daughter of the 
worthy vintners, were well mated; Lettice being 
the only child of old Karl Martex, whilst Reu- 
bens was the only son of Max Barderte. Hoy- 
ered around, as by giant walls, vision-bounded 
by the towering monntains on all sides, the 
youthfal lovers never knew of any other world 
than that which they now saw, nor dreamed that 
beyond those cloud-capped barriers was a broad 
‘world spread out, of continents vast, of oceans 
expansive, beantifal rivers, and other noble ban- 
diwork of God. So entirely excluded were they 
from all tho world beside, that it was to them 
imysterious that any one shoald inhabit their lit- 
tle world but themselves and theirs. Such is the 
nature of young love. It is blind to all save 
that which it would cherish. 

Old Karl, the father of Lettice, had for many 
years been a successful vintner, and by his indus- 
try and prudence was possessed of a snng little 
sum of money; besides, having been thereby 
frequently enabled to accommodate his manor 
Jord,he was held in high esteem by thatnobleman. 
‘Te was not strange, then, that the old man, ob- 
serving his rising importance, began to feel a 
tithe or so better than his poorer neighbor, Max 
Bardette, who could not boast of money to loan, 
nor the especial friendship of his master. 

‘Ie was long after Lettice and Reubens had ce- 
‘mented their attachment by every bond known 
to the ingensity of youthful lovers, that the 









enough for him, so was not his som good enough 


vines, 
“ Why, father, have not and Reubens always 
loved each other 1” was her reply. 


“Humph, yes ; but is that any reason. 
aalesiinges ee 


“It is a reason with mo, if T always find him 





1s deserving as he is now.” 





“Teo nought so passing attractive in him. 
Ho has a pretty fice, and is a very good sort of 
boy, Lettice, but not the one for you.’”” 

Yattice looked up amazed, at what seemed to 
hor such a sudden and unequivocal expose of her 
father’s sentiments. 

“Bat not the one for you, Lettice,” mused. 
the father, repeating his former words. 

“Indeed, then, I shall never love any one else 
than Reubens,” said Lettice, 

“Tut, tut, you will yet love a dozen. times, 
and at length, I hope marry some young noble- 
man,” exclaimed old Karl, growing enthusiastic 
at his own words ; “‘one who will be worthy of 








“Tshall never try to love any one but him,” 
sobbed the beautiful girl. 

“ Well, well, Lettice,” said her father, seeing 
thatshe was about to fall weeping, “never mind 
it now, we'll talk it over again; “there now, go 
to your work,” said he, kissing her affection- 
ately, for he loved his daughter as a father only 
can. 

Lettice now left her father, as he had directed, 

and crossed over the vine-plat, neara hedge that 
divided the two vineyards of Max and Karl. 
‘Through this hedge had many a warm word of 
true affection and devotion been pledged, as the 
two lovers not unfrequently, sometimes by 
chance, though oftener through engagements, 
found themselves separated by that tangled 
boundary only. It had often been observed how 
very happy Lettice always appeared when near 
the hedge, because her songs were then louder 
and sweeter than at any other time. It was also 
sometimes known, that, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of Lettice’s song, Reubens would be seen 
hovering near. ‘Their fathers both thought that 
the song was louder sung, in order that, in what- 
ever quarter of the field the young vintner might 
be employed, he would know where to find his 
fair Lettice. Nobody, though, I am certain, 
‘would ever so unwisely accuse an artless child 
like Lettice. 

Lettice had not long left her father, before her 
merry voice was heard through the clustering 
vines, and carolling along the sides of the 
mountains. Nor had the maiden’s song been 
half sung, ere Reubens’s cheerful face darted out 
from the deep foliage of the vintage, and appear- 
ed above the hedge in full view of his beloved. * 

Reubens’s first look brought « deep glow to the 
cheek of Lettice, as if she were now half asham- 
ed of having signaled her lover; but it passed 
off speedily, after the first sweet salutations of 
the morning were passed. Reubens extended 
his hand over the hedge, and soon felt the soft 
and tiny fingers of Lettice within it, which he 
clasped with fervor, and then, drawing it nearer 
to him, and resching himself as far over the in- 
exorable barrier as possible, the little hand of 
the maiden was soon pressed & dozen times to 
the lips of the ardent young lover. 

Lattice seemed to look this moming more 
lovely than ever; Why it was, it would perhaps 
be difficult to determine, unless, perchance, that, 
interwoven with her native beauty, a tinge of 
melancholy sat upon her countenance, giving 
only an expression of greater purity, like when 
‘the moon, in the full radiance of her glow, is 
gently shaded by an airy cloud, whose veil is too 
‘transparent to materially dim her brightness. 
‘So with Lettice, whose melancholy, though but 
of ashade, had been induced by the words of 
her father. It was not deep, because she knew 
not that her parent wished to be understood as 
imposing an insuperable barrier to the happiness 
of herself and Reubens, when they should be- 
come old enough. 

-*T think you ure sal, this morning, Lettice,”” 
suggested Reubens, at length. 

“J am, somewhat,” replied the frank girl, 
“for my futher says you are not the one for me.” 

“No, no, Lettie, your father said not so, did 
he?” eagerly inquired the youth. 

“Yes, he did so; and I told him, plainly, I 
never could, and never would love any one but 
‘you, Reubens, and so you need not care for what 
he said.” 

“ Ah, Lettice, I must care; for I know. your 
father is becoming proud, and no doubt wishes 
‘you to marry some noble’s son, or rich gentle- 
man from Botzen.” 

“But I never will, Reubens; for I have loved 
you always, and cannot love any one but you,” 
‘was the artless reply of Lettice. 

“Besides,” continued Reubens, “I’vo heard 
old Aunt Magdalene say she had heard some 
village people declare that Lord Ronaldo’s son 
would marry you, and that you would become a 
pal indy.” 

“T don’t want to become a great lady, then. 
Besides, I do not love Rolph ; he don’t look like 


Os my sweet Lettice, why will not your 
father permit us to live on happily, and love as 
we have ever done? Indeed, I shall dio, if you 
‘are taken away from me.” 

“So shall I, and Ineyer will go,” replied 

‘At that moment old Karl came up, looking 
somewhat angry ; for he had evidently heard the 
last words of the lovers’ colloquy, and looked 
confused, and quite terror-stricken, as he ordered 
Lettice away to her task, and berated Reubens 
soundly for thus neglecting his father’s interest, 
by spending his time with his daughter. 

«Tr is time you and Lettice,”’ said he, “ were 
getting over your childish feelings. You must 
Know that I intend to marry her to some high 
station, and give hera fine dowry, and hence you 
must forget her.”” 

‘Reabens heard these words with anguish, but 
was too reserved to utter a syllable in reply to 
Martex. And as the latter moved away, Reu- 
bens dropped a tear, and returned to his task 
with a heavy heart. 

‘Thus things went on fortwo or three years, 
when Lettice became a young and blooming girl 
of eighteen, and Rewbens a fair youth of about 
twenty. Reubens had used all his powers of 
persuasion with the father of Lettice, to admit 
his suit, but to no effect. Obstinate in his pur- 
pose, he never lost sight of the grand object of a 
high matrimonial engagement for his beautifal 
anghter. But most fortunate for Reubens, Let- 








tice loved him, and her warm, southern heart 





was not to be stifled in its first love- 
its early virtue of loving truly. 
Meantime old Karl had become a greater fa- 
vorite with his manor-lord than ever, and the son 
of the nobleman, a youth of grace and beauty, 





carnings— 


added to nobleness of soul, was a frequent visitor | 


at the vintner's cottage, where he always met 
Letticy 
subsisting between the rustic lovers, but never 
supposed for © moment that old Karl desired to 
make him a rival of his neighbor's son, although 
rumor had thus spoken, and traly. 

However, as time wore on, there seemed to be 
Jess and less prospect of the young lovers ever 
gaining the consent of Karl, and it became ad- 
visable, at length, to endeavor to bring some 
more potent influence to bear upon the stubborn 
old father, than the mere argument of loye,—a 
sentiment unfelt by him for more than twenty 
years, if he had ever experienced the sensation 
at all. 

Tt was agreed between Reubens and Lettice, 
that, at somé proper time, after the grape gath- 
ering, they would accompany each other to Lord 
Ronaldo’s, and lay their whole ease before him, 
begging him to interpose in favor of their hap- 
piness, by exercising his potent influence upon 
the maiden’s father. 

‘Tho vine-harvest at length passed away, and 
one fine October morning, when old Karl had 
gone to the village, the lovers sot out for the cas- 
tle of Lord Ronaldo, all dressed in neatest at- 
tire, and looking like two charming divinities of 
affection. 

‘Their patron heard the tale of love, with all 
the proofs they gave, that their course of true 
love had not gone on smoothly, and he promised 
them that when a favorable opportunity should 
coccnr, he would do the utmost to prevail upon 
old Karl to permit them to marry, and become 
happy. And it was no idle promise that Lord 
Ronaldo then made, for he was one of those hu- 
mane men whose chief aim was to secure the 
happiness of his tenantry, from oldest to young- 
est. So dismissing the young people, they de- 
parted from the presence of their benefactor, 
with hearts much lighter than they carried thither. 

* * * * * 

Tt was autumn,.and thick clouds hung over 
the beautiful valley of the Tyrol. The falling 
rains had swollen all the streams of the moun- 
tains, until they had become rushing torrents. 
‘The wind raged fiercely, and mountain and 
Je, man and the mountain-goat, alike expe- 
rienced the shock of the elemental strife.” These 
autumnal floods and storms in all the countries 
bordering on the Alps, are common, and even 
prevalent. But now the terrifie character of the 
roaring elements bafiled all description. 

Old Karl and Lettice sat alone in their cottage, 
both stricken with fear; for rough as he was, the 
old man was a coward. 

‘Keep quiet, Lettice,” whispered her father, 
“ the storm will soon abate.” 

“Yes, but I am so frightened,” cried Lettice, 
as the lightnings shot athwart the sky in amaz- 
ing volumes ; the concussion of each flash ap- 
pearing to jar the vory earth. “I do wish Ren- 
bens were here—don’t you, father ?”” 

*Tyould any one'were here to keep us com- 
pany,” answered Karl. 

At that very moment Reubens burst open the 
door of the cottage, and with consternation de- 
picted in his blanched checks, cried out : 

“Karl, Karl, hasten to Lord Ronaldo’s castle, 
for the lightniings have set it on fire, and if cho 
peasantry do not fly to its rescue, all will be lost.”” 

‘This sudden message was no sooner delivered, 
than Reubens vanished in the direction of the 
castle, and left Karl Martex to seek his own way 
thither, which he did, though rather tardily, after 
saying a few comforting words to Lettice, who 
‘was now left quite alone in the cottage 

‘The announcement made by Reubens had 
proved but too tine, and when he urrived at the 
castle, he found the peasantry of the manor con- 
gregated, and all in confusion, without any one 
to guide them, or faculty to govern themselves. 
Already, by reason of the fiercely driving wind, 
the main portion of the immense edifice had 
burned down, and the walls fallen in, and the 
flames were now eagerly lashing their furious 
arms upon the two wings of the castle, right and 
left. 

While thus destruction was fast coming upon 

the castle of the loved and esteemed lord over 
the peasants and friends assembled, who, though 
all efforts were unavailing, yet attempted to stay 
the tide, under the eager leadership of the noble 
Reubens, Lord Ronaldo appeared at one of the 
bastion windows, around which the flames were 
already spreading with fury, holding out toward 
the crowd below a little child of four or five 
years of age;—his only daughter. His attitude 
and gestures all seemed to appeal to those below 
to save his child, although, amidst those raging 
elements, no voice of man could have been 
heard. 
‘The apparition of Lord Ronaldo and the child 
seemed to have stupefied all who beheld it, save 
one noble youth, who gazed at the awful specta- 
ele but for a moment, and then darted away. 
Help, to the unfortunate lord, it seemed impos- 
sible for human aid to render, But whilst the 
multitude gazed with terror, Reubens was act- 
ing, and ina space of time less by far than is 
‘oceupied in this recital, he had procured a Ind- 
der, and was soon mounting it, amidst the flames, 
and wind, and smoke. 

‘The expedient resorted to, in order to prevent 
being scorched himself, and to save the child from 
like harm, was traly astonishing, considering the 
infinitely small space of time in which to make a 
calculation. It was no more than this. As the 
stout ladder was reared so as to reach above the 
window where Ronaldo stood, Reubens seized 
‘an onken cask that was standing near, and plac- 
ing it over his head in an inverted position com- 
menced the ascent; the cask receiving on its 
outer surface the full force of the flames. This 
feat was performed with the greatest agility, and 
he reached the open window, passed alittle above 
it, received the daughter of Lord Ronaldo in his 
‘arms, and made che descent without injury, and 
placed her in the hands of her brother Rolph, 
‘who received her with transports of joy. 

‘The inmates of the castle wore now all safe 


















































He was not ignorant of the feelings | 





but the lord himself. He was still at the open 
window; now struggling to reach the ladder, 
and then driven back by the merciless waves of 
fire that rolled over that part of the castle in 
densest volumes. 

Reubens saw that unless he made another ef- 
fort to save his lord, he must certainly be lost, 
and he determined to make a second ascent, 
which he did, with ‘the inverted cask again shield- 
ing him from the devouring elements. Again 
he was successful in reaching the window, and 
again he succeeded in securing the object of his 
mercy. The cask being too small in its dimen- 
sions for the compass of both their bodies, Reu- 
bens genorously placed it over the shoulders of 
, and with a bound sprang from the 
, and alighted without material in- 
jury upon the earth below. 

Immediately shouts of joy, at the delivery of 
their muster, burst from the crowd, which proved 
but # slight effort amidst the warring storm. 
But the e cannot be described, which ensued 
after the family of Lord Ronaldo had all been 
collected. The thanks bestowed upon Reubens, 
thé tokens of affection showered upon him by 
Ronaldo himself, and the noble lady, his wife, 
and Rolph, and even the little saved Blondine, 
cannot be told. 

Without shelter, wet, and in dishabille, Lord 
Ronaldo and his family accepted the humble in- 
yitation of Reubens to assume the rustic con’ 
niences of his father’s cottage until the storm 
abated, and more cheerful provisions could be 
made for their comfort; and when the party 
turned from the sad scene of desolation, a smoul- 
dering ruin was all they left behind. 

‘The neat cottage of Max Bardette proved no 
mean substitute for the splendid castle of the 
family of Lord Ronaldo, and so well did it seem 
to please them, that they remained in it until the 
castle was rebuilt, the next year, with a slight 
exception, 

‘The morning after the fire fell upon the valley 
of the Tyrol, with all its wonted autumnal beau- 
ty and glowing splendor. The sky was again 
bright, and the air was again balmy, and filled 
with the sweet songs of birds and insects. Who 
would have thought, on that fair morning, that 
such a dreadful day had been, solateas yesterday? 

‘The morning's repast was over, and Lord Ro- 
naldo called Reubens to him, saying, “Young 
man, you deserve more from me than I can ever 
bestow. But for the deeds of bravery you per- 
formed yesterday, you shall at least receive some 
good reward. You see yonder vineyard, next 
beyond old Karl Martex’s. It is yours, together 
with all thereon—its house, its garden, and what- 
ever else there is. Besides all this, here is a 
purse containing ten thousand rubles; take it,— 
it is the present for your wedding-day,”” 

Reubens would have prostrated himself before 
Ronaldo, had he not been prevented from so do- 
ing by the lord himself; for his gratitude was so 
unbounded that he could find no language to 
utter forth his thanks. 

“Come, Reubens,” said Ronaldo, “I have 
not been unmindful of your future happiness. 
I haye already this morning seen old Karl, and 
he has consented that you shall marry Lettice, 
and as Iam about to leave this place for a few 
months, I desire that the wedding shall take place 
this very day. So hasten to her, and carry the 
joyfal news, and then return and make ready for 
the nuptials.” 

‘This last news to Reubens was of far more 
value than that communicating his sudden rise 
to wealth, and before he left his benefactor he 
managed to stammer forth some faint, though 
intendedly earnest thanks. 

Ronaldo returned to the cottage of Max Bar- 
dette, to tell all there of his doings, whilst Reu- 
bens’s nimble feet soon carried him over to the 
cottage of Karl Martex, to break the happy news 
to Lettice, and bid her hasten herself for their 
wedding. 

AN sll Were Mh Whe: 17H 

‘There was an unusual gathering about the 
Tustic cottage of old Max Bardette that after- 
noon. Everybody seemed to know that there 
was to bea wedding; everybody seemed very 
happy to know it ; and everybody was also over- 
joyed to know that Reubens and Lettice were to 
be the happy pair, for everybody long had known 
that they were lovers. 

Lord Ronaldo had not even been to view the 
ruins of his eastle during all the day, but had 
been conversing, and assisting a notary in mak- 
ing out some papers which, he said must be 
ready that day. At length, towards the close of 
the afternoon he was ready; the papers were all 
arranged, and he despatched a messenger over 
to the cottage of old Karl, to inform the young 
couple that all was in readiness, and the people 
waiting. « 

‘Tho company was not now kept long in sus- 
pense, for soon the lovers were discovered, 
bounding with light steps and happy hearts to- 
wards the cottage of Max Bardette, in front of 
which, on the green, the ceremony was to take 
place, as the cottage was not large enongh to 
contain all who had come to witness it. 

Never had blooming youth looked more lovely 
than did the charming Lettice, as she stood be- 
side her brave and handsome Reubens, ready to 
become his bride. And merry faces shone all 
around. Even old Karl was enlivened to an ex- 
traordinary degree at the pleasant turn which 
matters had taken, and the father and mother of 
Renbens were more than overjoyed. The vil- 
attendance quickly despatched his 
ig the rustic pair husband and wife. 
At the conclusion of the service, Ronaldo, still 
remembering the service of the now happy youth, 
advanced, and placed a heavy purse in the hand 
of Lettice, informing her that it was her marriage 
dowry, and at the same time placing into the 
hands of Renbens the title papers to his little 
home, which had so much engaged his own and 
the notary’s time during th day. 

It was joyous scene, and the festivities closed 
with a happy dance on the green sward, kept up 
till the stars shone in the sky. ‘The young cou- 
ple were then escorted to their own happy cot- 
tage, by their generous friends, surrounded by 
the family of Ronaldo, where they were left in 
tho undisturbed enjoyment of that love which had 
always beon the charm of their existence. 









































Dester's Picnic. 
In Virginia, the other day, a judge, in charg- 
ing the grand jury, yery coolly informed the 
gentlemen that as forindicting anybody for pass- 
ing bank notes of a less denomination than one 
ich is illegal in that State), is all non- 
Pretty much everybody does ? said 
he ; “I am free to confess [ do it myself? This 
is about equal to the Hoosier judge, who acquit- 
ted a rogue of petty larceny, because the liquor 
in that region, was “bad enough to make any 
man steal! and under its influence, the court 
self had on one occasion stolen the landlord's 
spoons !” 




















In Northern Illinois are two brothers, who 
officiate, as occasions offer, in the church as ex- 
horters, or something of the kind, and flatter 
themselves on the peculiar spirit in which they 
at times enter upon their humble calling, On 
‘one occasion, the elder , in descanting at 
some length upon the characteristics of eac 
gave the following forcible illustration of 
“spiritual” superiority : 

“Brother George,” said he, “ean exhort and 
sing, but he can’t pray. I can pray his shirt off!” 









An Indian was recently brought into conrt in 
‘Vermont, to testify, and from his stupid sppear- 
ance a doubt was entertained as to the propriety 
of allowing him to take the oath. Accordingly 
he was asked what the consequences would be if 
he should tell a falsehood while under oath. 
‘The countenance of the Indian brightened a lite 
tle as he replied in a solemn tone, * Well, if I 
tell ale, guess T be pot in jail—great while may 
be. Bimeby I die—and then I ketch it again” 
‘The witness was permitted to proceed. 




















A cabin-boy on board a ship, the captain of 
which was a religions nan, was’ called up to be 
whipped for some misdemeanor. Little Jack 
went crying and trembling, and said to the 
captain : 

“Pray, sir, will you wait until I say my 
prayers?” 

“Yes,” was the stern reply. 

“Well, then,” replied Jack, looking up, and 
smiling triumphantly, “I'll say them when I 
get ashore.” 








“Well, Pat, my good fellow,” said a victori- 
ons general, to a brave son of Erin, after a bat- 
tle, “and what did you do to help us gain the 
victory ?” 

“Do,” replied Pat, “may it please your hon- 
or, I walked up boldly to wnn of the inimy, and 
cut off his feet.” 

“ Cut off his feet! and why did you not cut 
off his head ?” said the general. 

“Ah, and faith that was off already,” says Pat. 





‘They have a “dreful” mean man in Towa. 
He give the measles to a neighbor, the oth 
day, and has been erying ever since—not be- 
cause he parted with the measles, but because he 
had to give them away. Could he have sold 
them, “he would haye died happy.” He is 
brother to the old gent who resides at Troy, and 
who never has green peas for dinner without re- 
membering the poor—he sends the podg to the 
orphan asylum. 











“ Ma, mayn’t I got married ?” 

« Why, child, what on earth put that into your 
head ?” 

“Cause all the other girls aro getting married, 
and I want to.” ‘ 

“ Married, indeed ! Never let me-hear such 9 
foolish request again; that is, until the proper 
time comes.” 

“Well, ma, if I can’t have a husband, mayn’t 
Thave a piece of bread and butter ?” 

‘That was rather a “fast” specimen of juven- 
ile “Young America,” not yet inducted into 
trowsers, who said one day, recently, to his 
father = 

“Father, come and get me thi 

‘There being no immediate 














per says tl Mecarthy 
accidentally committed suicide by taking a dose 
of landanam, which he purchased for that pur- 

se at Tim Flanagan’s grocery. Dennis had 

cen heard to threaten that he wonld hang him- 
self with a razor, or would drown himself wich 
a dose of arsenic, the first opportunity. He hud 
enjoyed bad health fora day or two. previous to 
his deat 























In an engagement in which Lonis V1, King 
of Frunce, was present, a soldier of the enemy 
took hold of the bridle of his horse, crying out : 

“<The king is taken.” 

“No, sir,” replied Louis, lifting up his battle- 
axe, with which he clave the fellow’s head in 
two, ‘a king is never taken, not even at chess.” 








‘The dandy is the sum total of coats, hats, 
vests, boots, etc. His destiny is bound up in 
Troadcloth nd fine linen, ‘His worth can on! 
te estimated by the yard, cloth ‘measure. ‘We 
are puzzled to tell whether he is a female gentle- 
man or a male Indy, 
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